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CHANGE. 

A LApy was accustomed to transport her family every 
summer to the country for change of air, and never 
without obtaining the desired benefit. The inhabitants 
of a certain village, however, were far from enjoying 
robust health themselves, and she expressed to the local 
doctor her surprise at the pale faces and languid looks 
she so frequently met in her peregrinations. ‘ The air 
here,’ she said, ‘ is so exhilarating, that one would think 
there is no cause for the kind of exhaustion that seems 
to prevail among so many of the natives. Why should 
we derive more advantage from it than they, and carry 
back to our smoky town a health we do not find?’ 
‘ Alas, madam,’ replied the doctor, ‘ if these poor people 
could return your visit, and spend every year a certain 
time in some smoky town, there would be fewer pale 
faces and languid looks in our village. The benefit you 
derive is not so much from the quality of the air, which 
you see clearly enough is not of the nature of a specific : 
it is from the change of air. To many persons this doc- 
trine will be a little puzzling; for it is more common 
than otherwise to attribute certain mystical qualities to 
the air of a particular locality. How are these qualities 
supposed to originate? Is there a different intermixture 
there of the gases forming the atmosphere? Or is the 
change produced by exhalations from the earth? In 
either case the air is not stationary. The village, which 
is of the earth earthy, has no fields of air it can call its 
own. The wind bloweth wheresoever it listeth; and 
the lady in her smoky town enjoys the reversion of that 
exhilarating fluid, which she found when in the country 
to have the power of reanimating the drooping health 
of her family. 

The village doctor was right: it is in Change that 
the curative influence resides; and this fact is demon- 
strated by all the analogies of life and nature, whether 
drawn from the history of hours and seasons, of plants 
and animals, or of men and nations. The only thing 
constant in this world is change. The lives of human 
beings are a perpetual alternation of ease and labour, of 
slumber and waking, of hunger and repletion; and it 
is these conditions which preserve the balance of health. 
All are wholesome—all necessary. We must rest, or we 
cannot work; we must sleep, or our waking energy is 
lost; we must have an appetite, or we can derive no | 
satisfaction from food. These are truisms; and a man 
would be laughed at who lectured upon the propriety of | 
resting when one is tired, or eating when one is hungry. 
So much the better. We thus obtain a firm starting- 
point from which to proceed in a speculation on the 
general nature and necessity of change, as a preservative 
and curative principle. 

Change must partake more or less of contrast; and 
thus the doctor’s notion may be philosophically just, 


that a villager would be likely ip ra as much 
benefit from his visit to a town as the fownsman would 
from his sojourn in a village. The latter would gain 
nothing by removing to another town, or the former to 
another village like his own, where both would find 
themselves under the same atmospherical and other con- 
ditions as usual. It would be useful to establish this 
fact, if it be one; for it would involve the banishment 
of sundry local superstitions, which we believe to be as 
irrational as those of ghosts and dreams. It would de- 
stroy the sanctity of many fashionable pilgrimages, and 
disenchant many sacred wells, hitherto supposed to be 
haunted in a special manner by the Spirit of Health. 
The temple of Hygeia would be thrown open to all 
who have ‘ the passion and the power to roam;’ and 
we should no longer meet with the pitiable anomaly 
of crowds of health-seekers convergirig at some given 
spot, as if for the double purpose of enhancing the price 
and neutralising the benefit of change of air. Supersti- 
tions of the kind are common, even when they have no 
connection with fashion. 
from their summer sojourn in a particular village, and 
straightway take it into their heads that this is owing 
to some mystical quality of the air. They return year 
after year to the same place; and even although the 
beneficial effect may diminish, they never suspect that 
this is owing to the scene having become so familiar as 
to deprive them to a certain extent of the sensation of 
change. 

To establish the fact, however, would be of still higher 
importance to those who have fewer facilities of migra- 
tion. If they knew that what they want is simply con- 
trast: that the curative principle does not reside in a 
particular air, but in change of air; and not in change 
of air alone, but change of scene—in all things that 
originate new impressions, and divert the thoughts into 
new channels ; and if they could be made to compre- 
hend that an evening walk, or a holiday stroll, the sight 
of the green trees, the breath of the fields, the murmur 
of the river, the dash of the sea, the singing of uncaged 
birds, the lowing of cattle—any, in short, or all of the 
sights and sounds of nature, coming upon their wearied 
senses in contrast with the artificial things of their daily 
life—would ultimately purify and refresh both soul and 
body, we should have fewer pale faces and languid looks 
in our manufactories, and fewer diseased hearts brooding 


| over necessary and manly labour, as if it were a curse 


instead of a blessing ! 

Change of employment has a similar refreshing effect 
to change of air: original authors, for instance, who 
cannot in the usual way remain long upon the wing 
with advantage, have been known to extend their hours 
of labour, by working in the same day upon two or 
more separate and wholly different compositions. Even 
during sleep, these individuals tell us, the mind is busy, 
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although we are unconscious of its operations; and its 
demand, therefore, is not for cessation, but merely 
change of occupation. The connection, however, is so 
close between the mind and body, that it would be un- 
wise to carry this theory too far into practice. The body 
dem, riodical rest, even to unconsciousness; and 
the Fanos workings conduce in a still higher de- 
gree to the wear and tear of mortal life, must be treated 
not only with as much, but with greater tenderness. 


There is no btvtat in this instance of authorship, 
power nd upoffthe contrast 
of being sufficiently great 


into new trains of thought: but still, 
general similarity in literary brain- 
‘uusic, or other social amuse- 
fa® better alternation than mere 


work, that 
ments, would 
change of labour. 

Amusement, in fact, is change of air for the- mind; 
but, in spite of the every-day experience of mankind, 
its necessity is not recognised by modern legislators. 
Among the ancients, and up to the close of the middle 
ages, it was a matter of grave consideration how to 
entertain the people; but in the present new Iron Age, 
we act upon the principle that amusement—except in 
the case of those who want it least—is mere waste of 
time. The sovereign patronises the Opera, and sets the 
good example to her well-bred subjects of dancing, and 
féte-making, and travelling for change of air; but her 
Majesty, we fear, has never been taught to consider that 
something analogous is still more necessary for the 
masses of the people. The efforts of parliament and of 
the moralists are directed, and very properly so, against 
such popular recreations as are inconsistent with the 
comparative refinement of the time. They give no 
quarter to boxing, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and other 
barbarities ; but while saving human and animal life, 
they have depressed the tone of the national mind, for 
they have provided no substitute for these sports of a 
ruder age—no change of air. Under the influence of their 
well-meant crusade against barbarism, the knife has 
now taken the place of the fist in the decision of vulgar 
quarrels; poison, the most dastardly, as well as the most 
atrocious of all weapons, has come in to the assistance 
of the knife ; and the instances of crime given by our 
historian Hume, in proof of the barbarism of the epochs 
he describes, seem positive virtue when compared with 
the gigantic horrors of the passing day. This is the 
result of a disease, a moral typhus, occasioned simply 
by the want of change of air. The popular amusements 
we have referred to were brutal and abominable; but 
we are clearly of opinion that they were less hurtful 
than no amusement at all. 

We may be told that in mechanics’ institutions, lec- 
tures, and cheap reading-rooms, we have both the substi- 
tute and the contrast sought for: but this is a mistake. 
The province of these excellent novelties is to rival the 
taproom. Like it, they offer sedentary occupation, but 
of a totally different nature. They elevate the mind, 
and not merely the spirits, with an excitement which 
is followed by no reaction; and they inspire a sacred 
thirst which is more reviving, and yet more eager, after 
every draught. They are the natural combatants of low 
desires and mean indulgences, and transport the liberated 
soul from a poisonous to a wholesome atmosphere. But 
they are not, in the popular sense of the word, amuse- 
ment, which can only contrast with work. The artisan 
can be expected neither to perform his duties nor enjoy 
his book without a frequent release from thought and 
care, such as his ruder ancestors sought in games of 


blood. Weask too much of him, and give toolittle. We 
demand that he will lay aside his ancestral tastes, but 
never think of providing him with the means of grati- 
fying the new ones we would substitute. We restrain 
him from unwholesome amusements, but take no care 
to provide him with others. We surround him with 
personal restrictions, and congratulate him on his in- 
tellectual emancipation. Read the commentary in this 
voice from the workshops of our country :— 

‘ Air! air! We are sick with the breath of this iron | 
civilisation : we are faint for want of air. Give us parks | 
and promenades instead of enclosed fields, which we can 
only look at over the wall. Throw wide open to us 
your miscalled public gardens, and let us sit on the 
grass with our wives and children, and watch the flit- 
ting figures of the picture, and listen to the music till 
our souls comprehend it. Refinement! approximation of 
character! What refinement, what approximation can 
you expect from us with these iron rails between? You 
have taken from us our rudeness, and will you not give 
us something better in its stead? You have touched our 
imaginations, you have roused our longings, you have 
troubled our spirits with gleams and visions, and will 
you keep us panting and gasping here for ever? Give 
space to the limbs you have set free, and freedom to the 
souls you have made too big for their habitation. Air! 
air!’ And these are not the humble longings the un- 
reflecting imagine; for in the wholesome exhilaration 
of such amusements, contrasting with the monotony of 
daily toil, there resides an influence more powerful 
than that of all the moral lectures in the world. If 
our governors studied political philosophy as much as 
politics, they would know that to open places of harm- 
less recreation to the people is to shut jails and work- 
houses. Nay, the very desire to enter the former argues | 
an advance in refinement; there is something tran- 
quillising even in the restlessness of this aspiration, like | 
the murmuring motion of a stream; and though it be | 
but a day-dream, yet doth it—in the words of Rare Old | 
Ben— 


* Yet doth it like an odour rise 
On all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon the eyes, 
And music on the ear !’ 


But change in this respect being necessary for the 
moral health of the people, it is surétocome. History 
does not flow in England in the spasmodic gushes that 
make France a marvel. Change, whether social or 
political, is slow with us, but it is.certain and effectual ; 
and already we can see the dawn of a coming time when | 
we shall all, now and then, set to play together like 
philosophers. The Scottish games in London, for in- 
stance, were a good omen; but independently of indi- 
vidual facts, there is on all sides a growing tone of good- 
humour. Even in those parts of the country where the 
Reformation confounded vice with gaiety, and recreation 
with irreligion, we can see the brow of orthodoxy begin 
to smooth its wrinkles. It is fully time for this, for we 
have now had leisure to separate things essentially dis- 
tinct, though accidentally grouped together. We are 
weary of restrictions no longer necessary, and want 
change of air. 

Is it not to the desire of change, intuitive in human 
bosoms, that we owe nearly everything that is great or 
good? Is it not this which has in all ages lighted the 
torch of discovery, and sent forth the pilgrims of science 
to the ends of the earth? Is it not this which has built 
up the civilisation of the present world into a form 80” 
peculiar? And is it not this principle in our being on 
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which the ministers of religion more especially rely, 
when exhorting us to press forward to the world to come ? 
But the desire of change and contrast, like everything 
else, must be regulated by good sense; and, as usual, we 
must take for our guide the analogies of nature. More 
sleep than is required to repair our faculties, more food 
than suffices to allay our hunger, and more amusement 
than is necessary to unbend our minds after mental or 
bodily toil, are all equally injurious. One day of rest 
in the week (setting aside its religious character) is 
among the wisest of our social provisions; but more 
than one, even if permitted by economical considera- 
tions, would be a very questionable good. Amusements, 
in like manner, depend for much of their zest upon 
their periodicity ; and as for the literal change of air 
with which we began, if our country sojourn be too 
much prolonged, it is no change at all. 

Bat even while recognising the urgency of our 
aspirations after change, there is no occasion to mis- 
take their other characteristics. If genuine, they will 
take advantage of circumstances, but not war against 
them. We have no right, before exhausting the indul- 
gences at our command, to clamour for those beyond 
our reach. The artisan who does not enjoy sometimes 
an evening walk or a plunge in the river, who does 
not stop to look with tranquil pleasure upon the trees 
and fields, who does not listen with a glowing coun- 
tenance to the natural music that floats upon the air, 
has no claim to be admitted to the resorts of the more 
refined. We have all access to a thousand humble and 
inexpensive pleasures, if we only choose to enjoy them. 
At this moment the town is going into the country ; 
houses are shutting up on all hands, and dingy old 
women posting notices in the window that ‘letters and 
parcels are to be left at No. 10.’ Some families, who 
find inconvenient a further migration than to their 
back rooms, ashamed of remaining behind, have closed 
the shutters in front, to make-believe that they are in 
the country. And what becomes of us, whose pen be- 
trays the ungenteel secret that we are at home? Why, 
a ramble now and then by the banks of Forth, a tour of 
the Calton Hill, a buffet with the breezes of Arthur’s 
Seat, and a joke with some other last man in town— 
these are our change of air! L. R. 


THE INFANT KING. 


Tue day had not yet dawned on the 7th October 1715 
when a little boy of about five years of age, who occu- 
pied one of the most splendid apartments in the palace 
of Vetsailles, started from his sleep, and sitting up in 
bed; fixed his eyes eagerly on a man who was seated in 
The light of a bronze 
lamp which hung suspended from the ceiling showed 
him that his companion slept. He coughed two or 
three times, as if undecided whether or not to disturb 
his slumbers, but at length cried, ‘ Comtois—Comtois !’ 

‘Sire?’ replied Comtois, rousing himself hastily. 

‘Do pray look out, and tell me whether much snow 
has fallen in the night.’ 

Comtois approached the window, and lifting the cur- 
tain, quietly replied, ‘ Yes, sire, a great deal.’ But the 
young king, who had followed with anxious eyes the 
movements of his valet, and had caught a glimpse 
through the window of the snow-covered landscape, 
exclaimed, ‘How glad I am! Oh, take me up quick, 
Comtois! quick—quick: dress me—but do make haste, 
Comtois.’ 

‘What can have put it into your majesty’s head to 
wish to get up so early this morning?’ replied Com- 
tois, seating himself quietly in his arm-chair. 

* You do not know, perhaps, that I have a great battle 
to fight this morning, Comtois ; and I would lay a wager 
that the enemy is already under armns. 1 would not for 
anything he should be in the field before me.’ 

‘The enemy is asleep, sire; and if you take my 
advice, you will follow his example.’ 


‘Sleep! the day of a battle? Who ever heard of such 
athing? But take me up, Comtois, I say,’ continued 
the child, tossing himself impatiently in the bed. 

‘Calm yourself, sire; you must be more reasonable, 
Madame de Ventadour has forbidden me to allow you 
to get up so early.’ 

‘And I, Louis XV., king of France, I command you 
to take me up!’ 

‘Your majesty must please to understand ’"—— 

‘I do not understand anything; I choose to get up,’ 
said Louis more eagerly. ‘ The little e de Chartres 


sent me a challenge yesterdays he is head of one 
party, I of another. I am sure, Comtois, you would not 
wish your king to appeaf either lazy or cowardly in the 


eyes of his subjects?’ © 

‘You may be quite easy, sire, on that head—the 
kings of your race have never been either cowardly or 
indolent.’ 

‘Take me up, then, if you please, before the sun rises.’ 

§ What, sire! has the sun also sent you a challenge?’ 

‘No, no, good Comtois; but it would melt my arms.’ 

‘What arms have you then chosen, sire, which melt 
before the sun ?’ 

‘Excellent ones, Comtois, I can assure you—good 
balls of snow. You need not laugh, Comtois: a ball of 
snow, well thrown, can give a famous blow I can tell 
you.’ 

‘I have not the slightest doubt of it, sire,’ replied 
Comtois, still laughing. 

* You shall be present at the battle, Comtois, and you 
shall see what a grand affair it will be. Just fancy—we 
shall form two camps: the Duke de Chartres will com- 
mand one, and I the other. I shall have all the best 
under my orders—the Duke d’Harcourt, the Count de 
Clermont, the Marquis de Nesle. Oh, I have not been 
able to sleep all night thinking of it, and I have so 
longed to get up! Now, like a good Comtois, do make 
haste—the sun will melt all our weapons; and I am sure 
that those who are to fight under my banners are wait- 
ing for me already on the field of battle. Oh, how un- 
happy kings are, that they cannot get anybody to obey 
them !’ 

A slight tap at the bedroom door interrupted Louis 
in the midst of his speech ; Comtois opened the door, 
and was not a little surprised on seeing the Duke de 
Villeroy, the governor of the young king, entering the 
chamber at this early hour. 

‘Is the king awake yet?’ inquired the marshal. 

‘He has been wanting to get up for this hour past, 
monseigneur,’ replied the valet de chambre. 

The Marshal de Villeroy approached the bed. ‘Sire,’ 
said he, ‘the Duke of Orleans is this day to be ap- 
pointed to the regency; it is necessary that you should 
make a short speech on the occasion. Do me the honour 
of listening to me, I beg of you; for you must learn 
this speech by heart, so as to be able to repeat it before 
the whole court.’ 

* Yes, sir, I will” replied Louis, who was in reality a 
timid boy, and who did not venture to show his dissatis- 
faction at this delay. 

‘Listen to me attentively, then, sire: say after me, 
“ We declare” ’—— 

‘Don’t you think the sun, whenever it rises, will be 
sure to melt the snow?’ interrupted Louis, whose at- 
tention was suddenly attracted by the glittering white- 
ness of the park, as its snowy vestment reflected the 
first beams of the rising sun. He had not heard a word 
of the commencement of his speech. 

‘Very possibly, sire,’ replied Villeroy with an impa- 
tient gesture; ‘but repeat after me now—“ We declare 
the Duke of Orleans.”’ 

* We declare the Duke of Orleans, said Louis ; then, 
almost in the same breath he added, ‘ Comtois, just look 
whether the snow is still hard.’ 

‘No matter whether it is or not, sire,’ interrupted 
the marshal, who did not attempt to conceal his impa- 
tience at the inattention of his royal pupil. ‘ Now let 
us proceed, then—" regent of this kingdom.”’ 


| name of mother. 
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| docility on the part of his pupil, seated himself by the 


‘I daresay that the Duke de Chartres has a pile of 
snowballs as high as this ready by this time.’ 

‘If you do not pay more attention, sire,’ said Marshal 
de Villeroy in a tone of severity, ‘ you will never learn 
your speech.’ 

‘But I should much rather play in the park with 
the other children,’ replied Louis petulantly. 

* You shall go there, sire, after the ceremony.’ 

* But the snow will be melted, sir, by that time.’ 

* Well, sire, then it must be melted.’ 


* But then all not be able to make snowballs.’ 
‘Well, them) you must do without them, sire.’ 
*And my le, and my warriors, and all the other 


children who will be amusing themselves, while I am 
here shut u my room!’ 

* Kings, sire, are not like other children ; they cannot 
be allowed to be always running about and amusing | 
themselves.’ 

‘Then if so, it is not at all an amusing thing to be | 
a king, Marshal de Villeroy.’ 

‘I must really insist, sire, upon your learning this 
8 h: you ought to have known it an hour ago.’ 

* Well, I will listen now,’ said Louis. 

The marshal, somewhat softened by this promise of 


bedside, and repeated, word by word, a very short 
speech, which his pupil recited after him with great 
exactness. He then retired, feeling fully assured that 
the young Louis was well prepared to perform his part 
in the approaching ceremony. 

Louis bounded with joy when he saw the door close 
upon his governor. ‘ Now, then, for the park!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

* Here is Madame de Ventadour, and your tutor Mon- 
sieur de Fleury,’ said Comtois, as he ushered in these two 
new personages, followed by some domestics belonging 
to the palace, who carried a complete suit of clothes 
fitted for the royal child. When the divers articles 
which composed it were spread upon the table, the sight 
of so brilliant a costume helped to divert the mind of 
the young king for a moment from the fixed idea which 
had hitherto occupied his thoughts. But suddenly the 
idea seemed to strike him that this equipment was just 
the thing which would do to wear on the field of his 
intended battle. 

* How beautiful it is—how very beautiful! Are you 
going to dress me in all these pretty things, dear 
mamma?’ said he to his governess, of whom he was 
very fond, and whom he always called by the sweet 


* Certainly, my dear king,’ she replied, as she began 
to perform his toilet. ‘It is a pretty costume ; is it not?’ 

*Oh how pleased my comrades will be to serve under 
my orders!’ said Louis, as he examined separately each 
article. 

First, there was a little jacket with falling sleeves of 
violet-coloured cloth (violet being the colour appro- 
priated to royal mourning, and the little Louis having 
only lately lost his grandfather, Louis XIV.); then 
there was placed upon his head a cap of violet crépe, 
lined with cloth of gold; and finally a blue ribbon was 
passed around his neck, to which hung suspended the 
Cross of the Order of St Louis, and that of the Order 
of the St Esprit. Up to this point everything went on 
as smoothly as possible ; the child, absorbed in the con- 
templation of this rich and brilliant costume, was begin- 
ning to forget his morning vexations: he longed to be 
dressed, in order that he might escape from the hands 
of his governess; and he was just on the point of asking 
Comtois to hand him his miniature weapons, in order to 
be ready for the battle, when, to his great surprise, 
Madame de Ventadour handed him a pair of splendid 
leading-strings in cloth of gold. 

* What are these for, mamma ?’ said he. 

‘ They are leading-strings, sire,’ she replied. 

‘ And what are you going to do with them ?’ 

* To put them on you, sire.’ 


‘On me! leading-strings! You are joking, mamma?’ 


‘They complete your costume, sire: they must be 
put on.’ 

*I cannot put them on, mamma: I really will not!’ 

‘Iam very sorry to be obliged to do anything which 
annoys you, my dear king; but it has been decided that, 
in order to mark your age, leading-strings should form 
a part of your costume.’ 

* But I do not choose to have them on, dear mamma. 
I do not want them, and I will not put them on!’ 

‘ But they cannot be dispensed with, sire.’ 

‘Not dispense with leading-strings! Indeed I can, 
dear mamma. What is the use of putting them on me? 
Do you ever see me tumble when I am walking? 
long is it since I have given myself a bruise on my 
forehead ? 
run all day in the woods, to go up and down stairs, to 


skip over the trenches, and now you want to put them | 


on me when I am only going to ride in a carriage, and 
then to sit in an arm-chair. Indeed, mamma, you are 
not reasonable: leading-strings are only put on little 
children.’ 

‘Every one knows, sire, that you are not a little 
child; certainly one is no longer a child at five years 
and a-half; but still it cannot be helped —etiquette 
requires that on grand occasions you should wear lead- 
ing-strings until your education is confided to the care 
of men.’ 

‘Etiquette, custom! You say that every minute, dear 
mamma. The custom ought to be only to put leading- 
strings on little children who do not know how to walk. 
But if people are so anxious to use leading-strings, why 
not put them on all those old seigneurs we have here— 
on the Duke de Bourbon, who can hardly stand; or on 
the old Bishop de Troyes, who stumbles at every step: 
they, indeed, may be in want of them: but as for me, 
it is quite decided—I will not have them!’ 

*I intreat you, sire, to comply.’ 

‘Do not talk to me any more about it, dear mamma. 
The sun is already risen; I have a battle to fight this 
morning, and my munition of war is not yet prepared ; 
so pray do not keep me any longer.’ 

‘Your leading-strings will not be the least in your 
way, sire. Pray put them on.’ 


“And how my companions would laugh at me, espe- | 


cially the Duke de Chartres!’ 

* They would not dare to do so, sire. Indeed it is not 
well done of you to require so much pressing about 
such a trifle. You ought to show yourself a little more 
ready to obey one whom you honour with the title of 
mother.’ 

‘If the other children had them too, mamm I 
should notmind ; but look at the Duke de Nangis, the 
little Marquis de Nesle, &c.: did you ever see them in 
leading-strings ?’ 

‘But they are not kings, sire, as you are.’ 

‘And I am sure, then, it is very tiresome to be a 


king. How I have been teased ever since I got up this || 


morning on account of my kingdom! My battle has 


How | 


You do not put leading-strings on me to | 
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been delayed; I have had a long speech to learn by || 


heart; and now you want to put on these ugly leading- || 


strings. 
do it!’ 

‘Monsieur de Fleury,’ said Madame de Ventadour to 
the king’s tutor, who stood in the window reading his 
breviary, ‘ will you have the kindness to come here and 
make the king listen to reason ?’ 

* Monsieur de Fleury,’ said the child, ‘as you are at 
the window, will you be so good as to tell me whether 
the snow is beginning to melt?’ 

‘Not yet, sire,’ replied M. de Fleury, approaching 
the fire, in front of which stood Madame de Ventadour 
with the leading-strings in her hand, whilst the young 
king kept his hands clasped behind him, to prevent 
her from taking him by surprise, and slipping them on. 

‘Why are you so obstinate, sire? Give me your 
hand, and let me see you do cheerfully, and for the sake 
of pleasing Madame de Ventadour, that which, sooner 
or later, must be done.’ 


But it is of no use talking to me: I will not 
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‘But I want to go to the park,’ said the little Louis 
with a swelling heart, and tears starting to hiseyes: ‘I 
have snowballs to make.’ 

* You have, in the first place, duties to perform, sire ; 
and you, sire, more than all other children: for, as a 
king, you ought to set them the example. Begin to do 
so at once by yielding to the wishes of your governess: 
raise your arm, sire, if you please: well; now, the 
other. There, now, it is done, sire, and I thank you for 
your obedience.’ 

‘If kings are happy, it is not while they are children 
at all events,’ said Louis XV., as he looked with 
tearful eyes on the gold belt of his leading-strings. 

‘ You are right, sire,’ said M. de Fleury. ‘It is later: 
it is when they have learned to make their people happy.’ 

‘ The king’s carriage is at the door,’ said a gentleman- 
in- waiting, opening the folding-doors of the king’s 
apartment. Madame de Ventadour rose, took the king 
by the hand, and led him down the grand staircase to 
the carriage, whilst M. de Fleury and the royal pages 
followed. ‘The day was bitterly cold; but the poor little 
king rejoiced in the freezing blast, for he thought it 
would keep the snow from melting, and he could yet 
have his battle on his way back. With this hope he 
cheerfully entered the carriage, and waited with patience 
for M. de Villeroy and the Duke du Maine, who had 
both the right of entering the royal carriage. They 
reached the step at the same moment; and the foot of 
the one having accidentally touched that of the other, 
each measured his opponent with a disdainful glance. 

*I beg to observe to the Marshal de Villeroy,’ said the 
Duke du Maine, ‘that, in the quality of prince of the 
blood, I have a right to the seat of honour in his 
majesty’s carriage.’ 

* And I,’ replied the marshal, without yielding a step, 
‘beg to observe to the Duke du Maine, that, as governor 
to the king, I have a right to the seat of honour, and 
am only bound to yield it to a legitimate prince of the 
blood, and not to M. le Duc du Maine.’ 

‘We shall see that,’ replied the duke, stepping into 
the carriage. The marshal, with a fiery glance, laid his 
hand on the intruder’s arm. During this discussion 
the carriage door was necessarily kept open, and the 
young king was freezing with the cold. At length he 
exclaimed impatiently, ‘For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, 
come in, and both of you take the place of honour: I 
should just as soon sit with my back to the horses.’ 

‘ That is out of the question, sire,’ replied the marshal. 

‘ Well, then,’ replied the young king, shivering with 
the cold, ‘draw lots to see who shall sit by my side, or 
else both take your seats with your backs to the horses.’ 
This last advice of the young king was at length fol- 
lowed, and the eight horses started at full gallop. 

The carriage was no sooner in moticn than the 
Marshal de Villeroy, bending forwards towards the 
young king, asked him if he remembered his speech ; 
but at that moment they were passing the park of 
Vincennes, and his heart was too full to answer. He 
heard the joyous cries of his young companions, who 
were fighting the battle of which he had dreamt all the 
preceding night; he saw the hard, glittering snow, 
which would have made such glorious bombs; and then, 
when he began to think that before he was free again 
all the fun would be over, the tears started to his eyes. 

‘ What are you thinking of, sire?’ inquired the mar- 
shal. Louis made no reply, but pointed to the battle- 
field, and his large black eyes looked so full of sorrow, 
that it touched the heart of the marshal. 

* What can we do, sire?’ he observed, as M. de Fleury 
had already done. ‘ The children of kings are not like 
other children: they have duties to fulfil; and as it is 
their business to set an example to their people, no duty 
must be left undone.’ 

By this time they had reached the Faubourg St An- 
toine, and the people, both in the windows and the streets, 
were assembled to look at their king. A thousand ac- 
clamations welcomed him gn every side, but the poor 
little fellow was sad and pale—he still thought of his 


lost battle. They at length reached the palace of the 
Tuileries, and the young monarch was conducted to 
his throne in the Chamber of Peers by the Duke de 
Tresme, who filled the office of Lord High Chamberlain. 
Madame de Ventadour was already seated upon the 
steps of the throne, and the countenance of her little 
pupil brightened as he saw her. He exclaimed aloud 
with childish glee, ‘ Madame de<Ventadour!’ ‘ Hush!’ 
said his governess kindly, whilst with an expressive 
glance she designated to him the imposing assembly by 
which they were surrounded. Louis XV. immediately 
resumed a little air of grave dignity which was natural 
to him, and began to look composedly around him on the 
striking spectacle which the court of France of that day 
offered when assembled in full costume. *The young 
king himself, who formed the centre of attraction in 
this brilliant circle, was well formed to grace the high 
post he occupied. He stood erect upon his throne, and 
awaited with a dignified patience the commencement of 
the ceremony. It might almost have been imagined 
that he felt the importance of the functions he was 
called to fulfil. 

Soon the mass of courtiers began to move around the 
throne, and one great functionary of state after another 
approached the little king, and addressed him in speeches 
prepared for the occasion—all of which had one point 
in common, which was not a little distressing to their 
young auditor—namely, their interminable length. 
However, he bore the infliction with great apparent 
tranquillity, although it must be avowed that his glances 
were more frequently directed towards the window, 
where might be seen a tree bending beneath its spark- 
ling, snowy burthen, than towards the grave speakers 
of very grave and very heavy speeches. When the 
moment at length arrived for the young king to deliver 
his speech, the Marshal de Villeroy bent forward, and 
asked him in a whisper whether he remembered what 
he had taught him in the morning. 

* Perfectly,’ he replied. 

‘Now, then, is the time to say it aloud, sire,’ said the 
marshal. 

With perfect grace, and with a certain infantile 
timidity of manner, which added yet more to the 
charm of his appearance, Louis XV. repeated aloud, and 
with perfect correctness—* We, king of France and of 
Navarre, declare the Duke of Orleans regent of this 
kingdom, to administer the affairs of state during our 
minority, conformably to the decree of parliament 
made on the 3d of September.’ 

The Duke of Orleans advanced to kiss the young 
sovereign’s hand in token of gratitude, the Council of 
Regency was then named, and each member of it came 
forward in turn to perform the same act of homage. 
Then followed the administration of oaths, more speeches, 
and an endless routine of ceremonies, which be- 
came wearisome to all, but insupportable to the poor 
child. He at length ceased to listen, his eyes wandered 
towards the door, he stood up, sat down, yawned, played 
with the crosses which hung suspended from his blue 
ribbon, and then pettishly throwing them from him, 
began to yawn anew. Suddenly his attention seemed 
arrested by some object in the far corner of the room; 
his eyes ceased to wander, and were filled with an ex- 
pression of comic surprise. The marshal, who had been 
following with anxiety every movement of his pupil, 
looked in the direction to which the child’s glance was 
directed, and soon discovered that the object of his atten- 
tion was the old cardinal of Noailles, a prelate of pre- 
eminent ugliness, which was shown off still more by his 
scarlet costume, and who was as yet unknown to the 
young prince, as he had only lately returned to the 
court, having been disgraced in the reign of Louis XIV. 

The marshal, fearing doubtless that the old courtier 
might be displeased at this marked attention, whispered 
to his pupil a request not to look so steadfastly in that 
direction. 

*But I choose to look that way,’ replied the child. 

‘It is not polite,’ replied his governor. 
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*So much the worse,’ said the king. 

* But it is very wrong of you, sire.’ 

*I am sorry for it; but it amuses me.’ 

‘Listen to this gentleman who is making you a 
speech, instead of looking about you.’ 

*I am very tired of hearing him,’ replied Louis. 

*I beg of you, sire—sire—sire—pray attend to me.’ 

‘Leave me alone,’ said Louis impatiently, quite 
wearied out by the admonitions of his governor and the 
interminable speeches of his courtiers. 

* But, sire, I cannot leave you alone,’ replied the mar- 
shal: * you are not here for the purpose of being amused.’ 

*‘ Ah, my snow, my beautiful snow!’ said the king, to 
whose mind the word amusement recalled with vividness 
his morning disappointment. 

*You must not think about that now, sire, but at- 
tend to what is going on here.’ 

* Oh, do leave me alone!’ said the king, bursting into 
tears. 

‘Sire, sire; pray hold up your head, and do not dis- 
grace yourself in this way.’ 

The poor little king’s tears were, however, unheeded ; 
the wearisome ceremony lasted till the close of the day ; 
and when poor Louis passed the park on his way back 
to Versailles, the finishing stroke was put to his sorrows, 
for—the snow had melted! 

*Oh, my battle, my snowballs!’ he exclaimed, weep- 
ing bitterly. To add to his mortification, as he mounted 
the stairs of his palace of Versailles, he met all his 
young playmates talking and laughing over the divers 
feats of prowess which had been performed during the 
day. They were all glowing with health and animation ; 
and as the pale, wearied Louis passed the merry group, 
there was not one of them who envied his royal lot. 

* Who gained the day?’ inquired Louis mournfully. 

‘The Duke de Chartres,’ was the reply; ‘but the 
Marquis de Nesle fought very well too.’ 

* Come, then, at least, and tell me all about it,’ said 
the little king. 

‘Sire,’ interposed Madame de Ventadour, ‘ this is the 
hour for you to retire to rest.’ 

* Well, then, the hour must be put off, said Louis 
pettishly. 

* That, sire, is impossible; your gentlemen of the bed- 

_chamber are in waiting.’ 

‘Oh how tiresome it is to be a king!’ said Louis 
XV., his tears commencing to flow afresh as his gover- 
ness led him to the bedchamber. ‘Iam always unfor- 
tunate: in the winter, I am not allowed to make snow- 
balls; and in the summer, when it is so fine, and every- 
body walks out, I am kept at home in the palace.’ 

‘Oh, sire,’ said his governess, as she began to undress 
him, ‘ are you not taken out whenever you please?’ 

*AmIindeed? And do you think I have forgotten 
the day of the féte of St Germains, when I was at the 
window, and saw such numbers of children passing by, 
and they all looked so happy? I asked you where they 
were going, and you told me to the fair; and when I 
asked what this fair was, you told me it was a place 
where they amused themselves under the trees, and 
bought toys and sweetmeats; and that in the evening I 
should see all these children returning with their play- 
things and their cakes. Oh, how I did long te go! But 
you were sick, mamma, and so I was obliged to stay at 
home.’ 

* You shall go, sire, next year.’ 

‘ And in the winter, resumed the king, ‘ it is so plea- 
sant to run upon the snow, to make snowballs, to throw 
them at one’s companions, and have them thrown at 
one’s self in return; and now, to-day, they have made me 
miss the finest battle in the world! When will some 
snow fall again?’ 

*Come, sire, you must not think any more of that 
now, but try to go to sleep.’ 

* I can’t go to sleep: I suppose I shall be told presently 
that this is the hour at which I must go to sleep, because 
I am a king!’ 

* Console yourself, sire,’ replied his governess ; ‘ when 


you are a man, you will be happier. As Madame de 
Ventadour said this, she sighed, for she knew but too 
well that the future happiness of her little pupil was, if 
possible, even still more uncertain than the present. 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Four years ago, we had occasion to notice the ‘ Travels 
of Sir Charles Lyell in the United States,’ chiefly in 
relation to the geological explorations of the author. A 
‘Second Visit’ to the States by the same writer having 
just made its appearance,* we are enabled to revert to 
this deeply-interesting subject. On the present, as on 
the previous occasion, Sir Charles travelled with a special 
view to the investigation of natural phenomena; but we 
can assure all who feel inclined to peruse his second 
production, that it abounds likewise with observations 
on matters of social concern, and is, on the whole, one 
of the most amusing works which has for some years 
appeared on the United States. Having travelled with 
his wife, the author possessed more than the usual 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the people among 
whom he travelled. 

Passing over one or two of the earliest chapters, we 
take up Sir Charles as he journeys through the New 
England States. Here he has occasion to refer to that 
very curious phenomenon, the discovery of organic 
remains in ice. How the bodies of animals become so 
imbedded, is a question of much interest. It appears 
that in extreme northern and southern parts of the 
world, the ground is a mixture of rock and ice, the ice 
lying in strata below the general surface. In 1821, 
when the captain of a merchant ship wished to inter the 
body of a sailor in one of the South Shetland Islands, he 
set a party ‘to dig a grave in the blue sand and gravel; 
but after penetrating in nearly a hundred places through 
six or eight inches of sand, they came down everywhere 
upon solid blue ice. At last he determined to have a 
hole cut in the ice, of which the island principally con- 
sisted, and the body of the man was placed in it.’ This 
body was afterwards found as fresh as when buried. 
The bodies of whales and other creatures often get im- 
bedded in icebergs, and it is then discovered after the 
ice has become partially mixed with sand and gravel, 
that has led to so much learned investigation. The rise 
and fall of masses of ice, according to the action of the 
tides, when in contiguity with land, accounts for no 
small part of the phenomenon. 

Talking of icebergs, we are led to remark, that to 
these floating masses in the Northern Atlantic much of 
the irregularity of our summer climate may be imputed. 
Icebergs are occasionally seen as far south as the 36th 
degree of north latitude, and of immense size. ‘Sir 
James Ross saw icebergs which had run aground in 
Baffin’s Bay in water 1500 feet deep.’ An iceberg of 
much less dimensions than this turns the climate to 
winter wherever it goes, and its approach to any coast 
is a terrific visitation. A military officer told our author 
* that last year, when he was in garrison in Newfound- 
land, an iceberg continued aground in the harbour of St 
John’s for a year, and they used to fire cannon-balls at 
it from a battery.’ We have heard of more ridiculous 
projects than would be the fitting out of an expedition 
to clear the Atlantic of icebergs by bombardment. 

Sir Charles made a pilgrimage to the top of Mount 
Washington (one of the White Mountains), which 
reaches to a height of 6225 feet above the level of the 
sea. Here a Flora was observed similar to that of lands 
bordering on the sea in the extreme north of America, 
Europe, and Asia. How did these plants attain this 
height in an inland mountain in a comparatively 
southern latitude? ‘ Geology,’ says our author, ‘ teaches 
us that the species living at present on the earth are 
older than many parts of our existing continents—that 
is to say, they were created before a large part of the 


* London: John Murray. 2yols. 1849. 
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existing mountains, valleys, plains, lakes, rivers, and 
seas were formed. That such must be the case in re- 
gard to the island of Sicily, I announced my conviction 
in 1833, after first returning from that country. And 
a similar conclusion is no less obvious to any naturalist 
who has studied the structure of North America, and 
observed the wide area occupied by the modern or gla- 
cial deposits before alluded to, in which marine fossil 
shells of living but northern species are entombed. It 
is clear that a great portion of Canada, and the country 
surrounding the great lakes, was submerged beneath 
the ocean when recent species of mollusca flourished, of 
which the fossil remains occur more than 500 feet above 
the level of the sea near Montreal. I have already 
stated that Lake Champlain was a gulf of the sea at 
that period, that large areas in Maine were under water, 
and, I may add, that the White Mountains must then 
have constituted an island, or group of islands. Yet as 
this period is so modern in the earth’s history as to be- 
long to the epoch of the existing marine Fauna, it is fair 
to infer that the Arctic Flora now contemporary with 
man was then also established on the globe.’ We have 
thus to consider that many of the higher mountains 
were at one time islands, in a sea chilled by the melting 
of floating ice. ‘As the continent grew by the slow 
upheaval of the land, and the islands gained in height, 
and the climate around their base grew milder, the 
Arctic plants would retreat to higher and higher zones, 
and finally occupy an elevated area, which probably had 
been at first, or in the glacial period, always covered 
with perpetual snow. Meanwhile the newly-formed 
plains around the base of the mountain, to which north- 
ern species of plants could not spread, would be occu- 
pied by others migrating from the south, and perhaps 
by many trees, shrubs, and plants then first created, and 
remaining to this day peculiar to North America.’ 
Intermingled with interesting disquisitions of this 
kind are graphic notices of the odd sectarianism—it 
might almost be called the religious derangement—in 
many parts of New England. ‘ At the Franconia hotel 
I first heard of the recent fanatical movement of the 
Millerites, or followers of one Miller, who taught that 
the millennium, or final destruction of the world, would 
come to pass last year, or on the 23d day of October 
1844. A farmer from the village of Lisbon told me 
that, in the course of the preceding autumn, many of 
his neighbours would neither reap their harvest of In- 
dian corn and potatoes, nor let others take in the crop, 
saying it was tempting Providence to store up grain for 
a season that could never arrive, the great catastrophe 
being so near at hand. These infatuated people, how- 
ever, exerted themselves very diligently to save what 
remained of their property when the non-fulfilment of 
the prophecy dispelled their delusion. In several town- 
ships in this and the adjoining states the parochial 
officers or “ select men” interfered, harvesting the crops 
at the public expense, and requiring the owners, after 
the 23d October, to repay them for the outlay. I after- 
wards heard many anecdotes respecting the Millerite 
movement, not a few of my informants speaking with 
marked indulgence of what they regarded simply as a 
miscalculation of a prophecy which must be accom- 
plished at no distant date. In the township of Concord, 
New Hampshire, I was told of an old woman who, on 
paying her annual rent for a house, said, “I guess this 
is the last rent you will get from me.” Her land- 
lord remarked, “ If so, I hope you have got your robes 
ready” (alluding to the common practice of the faithful 
to prepare white ascension robes) “for going up into 
heaven.” Hearing that there had been advertisements 
from shops in Boston and elsewhere to furnish any 
number of these robes on the shortest notice, I took for 
granted that they were meant as a hoax; but an Eng- 
lish bookseller, residing at New York, assured me that 
there was a brisk demand for such articles, even as far 
south as Philadelphia, and that he knew two indivi- 
duals in New York who sat up all night in their 
shrouds on the 22d of October.... In a subsequent 


part of our tour, several houses were pointed out to us 
between Plymouth (Massachusets) and Boston, the 
owners of which had been reduced from ease to poverty 
by their credulity, having sold their all towards build- 
ing the Tabernacle, in which they were to pray inces- 
santly for six weeks previous to their ascension. Among 
other stories which, whether true or not, proved to me 
how much fraud was imputed to some of the leaders, I 
was told of a young girl who, having no money, was 
advised to sell her necklace, which had been pre- 
sented to her by her betrothed. The jeweller, seeing 
that she was much affected at parting with her treasure, 
and discovering the object of the sale, showed her some 
silver forks and spoons, on which he was about to 
engrave the initials of the very minister whose dupe 
she was, and those of the lady he was about to 
marry on a fixed day after the fated 23d of October.’ 
The society of Millerites has since become bankrupt, 
and their tabernacle has been transformed into a 
theatre, where the author had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr and Mrs Kean perform ‘ Macbeth,’ 

In a conversation with one of the managers of the 
Lowell factories, Sir Charles elicits what may be con- 
sidered a good hint as to an improvement in the posi- 
tion of the working-classes. These factories, it appears, 
are joint-stock concerns. The shares are often as low 
as 500 dollars, and held by operatives. ‘ By this system 
the workpeople are prevented from looking on the 
master manufacturers as belonging to a distinct class, 
having different interests from their own. The holders 
of small shares have all the advantages of partners, but 
are not answerable for the debts of the establishment 
beyond their deposits. They can examine all the ac- 
counts annually, when there is a public statement of 
their affairs.’ Unfortunately the law of partnership pre- 
vents plans of this kind being carried out in England. 
To procure an abolition of this law, the working-classes 
in Great Britain ought to make a strenuous exertion: 
but when do we find these classes aiming at anything 
half so practical ? 

At Boston our author makes the common observation 
that the New Englanders have generally a pale, care- 
worn look, arising ‘ partly from their striving and 
anxious disposition, and their habits of hard work, 
mental and bodily, and partly from the effects of the 
climate. One of their lawyers expressed to me his 
regret that the members of his profession, and their 
most eminent politicians, physicians, and literary men, 
would not spare themselves, and give up some time to 
relaxation. “They seem determined,” he said, “ to 
realise the sentiment so finely expressed by Milton— 


* To scorn delights, and live laborious days.’ 


Our ancestors had to work fifteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, in order not to starve in the wilderness; 
but we persist in straining every nerve when that ne- 
cessity has ceased.” He then reminded me how much 
more cheerful, plump, and merry the young negro chil- 
dren looked in the south than those of New England, 
who had all the appearance of having been forced in 
their education, and over-crammed at school. I suspect, 
however, that the principal cause of the different aspect 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in England and America is 
the climate. During both our tours through the United 
States, my wife and I enjoyed excellent health, and 
were delighted with the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the bright sun, and the great number of cloudless days; 
but we were told that, if we stayed a second year, we 
should feel less vigorous. Many who have been born 
in America, of families settled there for several genera- 
tions, find their health improved by a visit to England, 
just as if they had returned to their native air; and it 
may require several centuries before a race becomes 
thoroughly acclimatised. English travellers often ascribe 
the more delicate health of the inhabitants here to their 
in-door habits and want of exercise. But it is natural 
that they should shrink from exposing themselves to 
the severe frosts and long-continued snows of winter, 
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and to the intense heat of the summer’s sun. An 
Englishman is usually recognised at once in a party by 
a more robust look, and greater clearness and ruddiness 
of complexion ; and it is surprising how distinguishable 
he is even from persons born of English parents in the 
United States. It is also a curious fact, which seems 
generally admitted, that the native Anglo-Australians 
bear a considerable resemblance to the Anglo- Americans 
in look and manner of speaking, which is a mystery, 
for there is certainly in that case no analogy between 
the climates of the two countries.’ 

New England, as every one knows, is greatly in 
advance of Great Britain with respect to national edu- 
cation; and on this subject the author speaks of the 
Americans in language of just commendation. Where 
all are called on to take part in the action of govern- 
ment, it is felt that the safety of society depends on all 
being educated. The education imparted is under a 
general, not party or sectarian management; and every 
attempt made by religious denominations to acquire a 
special control over the public schools has been promptly 
checked. The affected belief that this unsectarian edu- 
cation would lead to irreligion and discontent has been 
completely falsified. Nowhere are the people more re- 
ligious or better citizens. ‘It is acknowledged by the 
rich, that when the free schools have been most im- 
proved, the people are least addicted to intemperance, 
are more provident, have more respect for property 
and the laws, are more conservative, and less led away 
by Socialist or other revolutionary doctrines. So far 
from indolence being the characteristic of the labouring- 
classes, where they are best informed, the New Eng- 
landers are rather too much given to overwork both 
body and brain. They make better pioneers when 
roughing it in a log-house in the backwoods, than the 
uneducated Highlander or Irishman; and the factory 
girls of Lowell, who publish their “ Offering,” contain- 
ing their own original poems and essays, work twelve 
hours a day, and have not yet petitioned for a ten-hour 
bill” Further on, the author observes, in reference to 
the independent position which schools and teachers 
have attained: —‘ There is in no state any dominant 
ecclesiastical body sufficiently powerful to thwart the 
maxims of those statesmen who maintain that as the 
people are determined to govern themselves, they must 
be carefully taught and fitted for self-government, and 
receive secular instruction, in common schools open to 
all. The Roman Catholic priests, it is true, in the state 
of New York, where there are now 11,000 schools in a 
population of 2,500,000, have made some vigorous efforts 
to get the exclusive management of a portion of the 
school fund into their own hands, and one at least of 
the Protestant sects has openly avowed its sympathy in 
the movement. But they have failed, from the extreme 
difficulty of organizing a combined effort, where the 
leaders of a great variety of rival denominations are 
jealous of one another; and fortunately the clergy are 
becoming more and more convinced that, where the 
education of the million has been carried farthest, the 
people are most regular in their attendance on public 
worship, most zealous in the defence of their theological 
opinions, and most liberal in contributing funds for the 
support of their pastors and the building of churches.’ 

Sir Charles speaks regretfully of the tendency.in New 
England to cultivate a sour conventional spirit, which 
discourages innocent recreation, without finding a suit- 
able substitute. The injury arising from this social 
defect is only in part remedied by the growing taste for 
reading. In every district there are lending libraries, 
which prove of great use. ‘ Towards the purchase of 
books for these libraries the State grants a certain sum, 
if an equal amount be subscribed by the inhabitants. 
They are left to their own choice in the purchase of 
books; and the best English poets and novelists are almost 
always to be met with in each collection, and works of 
biography, history, travels, natural history, and science. 
The selection is carefully made with reference to what 
the people will read, and not what men of higher educa- 


tion or station think they ought to read.’ When will 
our own legislature vote sums in aid of public district- 
libraries ? Not, it may be supposed, till something less is 
spent in the apparatus of naval and military armament. 

As a matter of course, the author, in travelling, was 
exposed to the usual amount of questioning as to his 
age, family, and objects of pursuit ; but though annoy- 
ing, this enabled him to question in return, and by that 
means to procure valuable information. An American 
related to him many diverting anecdotes to illustrate 
the inquisitive turn of his countrymen. Among other 
stories he gave a lively description of a New Englander, 
who was seated by a reserved companion in a railway 
car, and who, by way of beginning a conversation, said, 
‘Are you a bachelor?’ - 
dryly— No; I’m not.’ * You are a married man?’ con- 
tinued he. ‘No; I’m not.’ ‘Then you must be a 
widower?’ ‘No; I’m not.’ Here there was a short 
pause; but the undaunted querist returned to the 
charge, observing—‘ If you are neither a bachelor, nor 
a married man, nor a widower, what in the world can 
you be?’ ‘If you must know,’ said the other, ‘I’m a 
divorced man!’ 


INCONSTANCY OF THE DOVE. 


In a paper in No. 280, we referred to the unpleasant 
ideas associated by the Hindoos with the cooing of the 
dove; a sound which, however sweet and loving to us, 
seems to them like the wail of a doomed creature com- 
memorating the cruelties it committed in a former state 
of existence. 
constancy of the dove. 
graces of gentleness, innocence, and timidity; but fide- 
lity in love it still retained in our imagination— 
—‘ all other virtues gone, 
Not guilt itself could quench that loveliest onc !’ 


Philosophy, however, is always bursting bubbles, or 
blowing up steamboats, and Poetry is ruined in break- 
age by her awkward or malicious handmaid Science. 
Here is a letter stripping our favourite dove of the last 
of its fine feathers! 

The letter has been presented to us by the courtesy 
of Mr Waterton, the well-known naturalist; and it is 
addressed to himself by Mr Ord of Philadelphia, to 
whom the scientific world is indebted for various con- 
tributions to natural history, and for a life of Wilson 
the ornithologist :— 

*I promised you, in one of my late letters, an anec- 
dote concerning the common pigeon, tending to show 
that inconstancy in conjugal affection is a failing by no 
means peculiar to the human kind, but may be dis- 
cerned in the inferior animals. My dovecot, from its 
position and economy, is an attractive object for the 
pigeon: hence every apartment is occupied; and when 
a male disappears, even for a single day—an occurrence 
by no means unfrequent—an adventurer, always on the 
look-out for advantages, steps into the vacant domicile, 
and asserts his right of possession on the principle of 
pre-emption. A poor little vagrant pigeon, driven from 
its natal home, sought refuge on my premises. Its 
flagging wing and simple countenance denoted its 
youth and its poverty. I enticed it by food: daily acts 
of kindness produced familiarity. It proved to be a 
male of uncommon docility and sprightliness; and it 
soon became a favourite of the whole family. The 
period of connubial attachment arrived, and my little 
stranger soon felt the influence of the cniversal passion. 
A wandering female responded to his vows of affection ; 
and their union, after the usual ceremonies, was duly 
consummated. 

‘The first care of our youthful couple was to pro- 
cure a dwelling. Day after day did they endeavour, 
to secure some comfortable quarters: even attempts at 
encroachment upon the rights of others were made; 
but all in vain. At length one of the residents of the 
columbary, a fine old male, disappeared: his home- 


To which the other replied , 


We still clung, notwithstanding, to the | 
We might abandon the minor | 


= 
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stead was enviable; and our couple took possession 
of it, in defiance of the opposition of the widowed occu- 
pant, who stood no chance in such a contest. The 
happy pair, thus domiciliated, lost no time in their do- 
mestic economy. A nest was arranged, eggs were laid 
and incubated, and one squab was the reward of the 
toil and solicitude of its parents. The offspring grew 
and flourished until near maturity, when I perceived a 
commotion in the dovecot: my protégé was engaged 
in mortal combat, in his own premises, with an intruder, 
who, from his superior size and strength, rendered the 
strife unequal, and who finally succeeded in ousting the 
possessor. While I stood sympathising with my fa- 
vourite on this unexpected calamity, what was my sur- 
prise to find that the supposed intruder was no other 
than the former proprietor of the mansion, who had 
been entrapped by some neighbouring poacher, and 
who had returned to assert his rights! My sense of 
justice would not allow me to interfere in this affair, 
although I was tempted to take a part for the sake of 
the poor youngling, that I observed was maltreated by 
the wrathful victor. In battles for the acquisition of a 
home, the male pigeons alone are generally the warriors : 
hence the difficulty of success, as the pair in possession, 
by mutual assistance, almost always prove to be too 
powerful for the assailant. 

* But in the case in question I noticed a singularity : 
my favourite’s mate appeared to be a passive spec- 
tator of the contest; she afforded no succour to her 
partner in his desperate struggle; and when he was 
finally expelled, she evinced no disposition to associate 
with him. Her affection for her offspring, however, 
seemed to be unabated, as she continued to feed it, and, 
what I thought strange, she was permitted to do so 
without any molestation from the conqueror. The 
mystery was soon explained by the revelation of the 
fact, that the faithless creature had actually abandoned 
him whom she had vowed to love and cherish, and 
had united herself to his enemy. Well might the poet 
exclaim—* Frailty, thy name is woman!” What! for- 
sake her youthful partner at a crisis when commonly 
the best feelings of the heart are called into action! 
Yet such was the fact. Long did the forsaken make 
the groves vocal with his murmurs; but all in vain. 
At length his pathetic complaints touched a congenial 
soul: a kind female tendered him the consolations of 
sympathy ; her love was reciprocated, and former griefs 
seem now to be forgotten in present enjoyment. 

‘The dove or pigeon is represented by the poets as 
the emblem of innocence and constancy :— 


In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove.—Gay. 


The domestic kind are eminently gregarious, and yet 


| they are eternally at war; the slightest cause will pro- 


voke their pugnacious habits during the day; but no 


| evening passes without a fight, as if the hour of rest 


| required excitement to render it salutary. As to their 


connubial constancy, the above-mentioned circumstance 
will show that there are exceptions to the law of sexual 
affinity, which, however, should seem to be more faith- 
fully observed in those animals that pair, than in the 
nobler part of creation, which is so eminently distin- 
guished by the superiority of reason.’ 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE TOMBS. 


‘ Eaypr offers = of conversation and meditation 
which no one caff entirely neglect, whoever he may be, 
if he have eyes to see, a memory to remember, or a 
sprinkling of imagination wherewith to dream. Who 
can be indifferent to the tableaux of unaccountable 
nature on the banks of the Nile? At the spectacle of 
this river-land, that no other land resembles? Who 
will not be moved in the presence of this people, which 
of old accomplished such mighty deeds, and now are 
reduced to misery so extreme? Who can visit Aiexan- 
dria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Heliopolis, Thebes, without 


being moved by reminiscences the most imposing and | 
the most diverse? The Bible, Homer, philosophy, the | 
sciences, Greece, Rome, Christianity, the Monks, 
Islamism, the Crusades, the French Revolution: al- 
most everything great in the world’s history seems to 
converge in the pathway of him who traverses this 
memorable country! Abraham, Sesostris, Moses, Helen, 
Agesilaus, Alexander, Pompey, Cesar, Cleopatra, Aris- 
tarchus, Plotinus, Pacomus, Origen, Athanasius, Saladin, 
St Louis, Napoleon—what names! what contrasts!’ 
Thus exclaims an eloquent writer in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes :’ but his list of memorabilia, M. Ampére 
very well knows, begins where the really marvellous 
ends; and to arrive—not at the origin of Egyptian 
civilisation, but merely at the epoch where our re- 
searches are lost in the darkness of antiquity—we must 
go back at least fifteen centuries before the calling of 
Abraham! With Moses, between two and three hun- 
dred years after the first patriarch, begins the pro- 
cession of the historians, lawgivers, and warriors of a 
world now passed away; but in the tombs of Egypt 
there are written, with a freshness that endures to 
this day, the annals of a long anterior greatness—a 
greatness earlier than antiquity itself. 

Egypt is now the great highway between the East 
and West; and one may as well stay at home as pre- 
tend to travel without seeing the Pyramids. To enjoy, 
however, the descriptions we receive from every suc- 
ceeding tourist of a buried people, who, 2400 years ago, 
reproached the ancient Greeks with their modern juve- 
nility, it is necessary to know from what sources these 
records are drawn, and what are the claims to authen- 
ticity possessed by the Language of the Tombs. To do 
this, we do not require to understand the ancient 
tongues, or any other modern one than English ; Colonel 
Vyse having thrown into an appendix, in the second 
volume of his quarto work, all that is known on this 
subject.* But a much smaller book has recently been 
published, touching upon all the Egyptian questions 
together; and although, from the highly - condensed 
form in which the knowledge is conveyed, it is some- 
what difficult of study for persons previously ignorant 
of the subject, we are in hopes of being able to ex- 
tract from it, for the benefit of our readers, some rudi- 
mental information. It consists of a series of reports, 
taken from several American newspapers, of the lec- 
tures of the distinguished~ Egyptian antiquary Mr 
Gliddon ; and the whole has been revised by himself, 
and enriched with learned notes and appendices.t 

Previous to the year 1802, the hieroglyphics, or 
sacred characters of the Egyptians, found in the 
sepulchres and on monuments, were a mystical scrawl, 
the unknown signs of an unknown tongue, which the 
learned gazed at with unavailing longings. But a 
stone, found three years before between Rosetta and 
the sea by a French officer of engineers, was destined 
to give the hint, which fell like a sudden spark of light 
upon their conjectures. This was the celebrated Rosetta 
Stone (now in the British Museum), a fragment of 
black basalt, 3 feet in length, and originally 2 feet 5 
inches in breadth, and from 10 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness. The sculpture was not in itself of great anti- 
quity, dating 196 years before the Christian era. It 
contained two inscriptions—one in the Greek, and one 
in the popular Egyptian character, called Demotic or 
Enchorial, afterwards discovered not to have been much 
used before 700 years B.c.: but there was likewise a 
third, in hieroglyphics ; and it may be supposed with 
what interest it was discovered that these three were 
identical in substance! They were an edict chiselled 
at Memphis, in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and the 
concluding sentence was in these words :—‘ That this 


* Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Ghizeh from 1837 
to 1839. See also Gliddon’s Chapters on Early Egyptian History. 
1843. 

+ Otia Agyptiaca: Discourses on Egyptian Archeology and 
Hieroglyphical Discoveries. By George R. Gliddon. London: 
Madden. 1849. 
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decree should be engraved on a tablet of hard stone, in 
hieroglyphical, enchorial, and Greek characters, and 
should be set up in first, second, and third-rate temples, 
before the statue of the ever-living king.’ 

The inscriptions being identical, would of course re- 
peat the name the same number of times; and the word 
Ptolemy, in its various inflections, being found in the 
Greek eleven times, the first business was to look for a 
corresponding word in the Demotic character. In this 
inscription a group of seven letters was found ted 
eleven times ; and these were discovered to com the 
word Ptolmis, thus giving seven letters of the alph 
from which the whole was afterwards deduced. B 
the hieroglyphic inscription? How was it possible to 
interpret those representations of animals and things, 
intended though they must be for the symbols of a lan- 
guage? Here and there some of them were enclosed 
in an oval. This was repeated again and again, and 
must no doubt be the name sought for. The middle 
figure was a recumbent lioness, the Coptic name of 
which is laboi. Might not the lioness represent the 
sound of the initial letter of her own name? It wasa 
wild and fantastic conjecture, to which the explorer was 
no doubt driven by mere despair: but it was inspira- 
tion. The moment it was taken for granted that this 
was one letter of the name, the others were read with 
comparative ease; and thus were obtained to begin 
with the signs of seven hieroglyphical letters, ProLMEeEs. 

We of course cannot pretend to follow here the course 
of the discovery ; but Mr Gliddon declares, that with the 
aid of the published literary resources, any intelligent 
person may at this day read into English, direct from 
the hieroglyphics, words, phrases, and consecutive sen- 
tences, as easily as he would acquire any other Oriental 
tongue. The revelations thus made have released Egypt 
from the plague of darkness. She is no longer a land 
of sorcery and mysticism, such as she appeared to the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans; but thousands of years 
ago, her every-day life appears a prototype of our own. 
The hieroglyphics are at once manuscripts and pictures 
— illustrated books, speaking at once to the eye and the 
mind; and the genius of the people seems to have de- 
lighted in perpetuating themselves in their records. 
‘If we enter a tomb,’ says Mr Gliddon, ‘ we see the de- 
ceased surrounded by his family, who offer him their 
remembrances. ‘The—I had almost said Christian— 
name, the profession, rank, and blood-relationship of each 
member of the family, are written against him or her. 
The scenes of ordinary life are painted on the walls, 
Study, gymnastics, feasts, banquets, wars, sacrifices, 
death, and funeral, are all faithfully delineated in these 
sepulchral illustrations of manners, which are often epic 
in their character. You have the song with which the 
Egyptian enlivened his labour in the field; the anthem 
that, when living, he offered to his Creator; and the 
death-wail that accompanied his body to the grave. 
Every condition, every art, every trade figures in this 
picturesque encyclopedia—from the monarch, priest, 
and warrior, to the artisan and herdsman. Then these 
tombs are real museums of antiquities—utensils, toilet- 
tables, inkstands, pens, books, the incense-bearer, and 
smelling-bottle, are found in them. The wheat which 
the Egyptian ate, the fruit that adorned his dessert- 
table, peas, beans, and barley, which still germinate 
when replanted, are also discovered. The eggs, the desic- 
cated remains of the very milk he had once used for his 
breakfast, even the trussed and roasted goose, of which 
the guests at his wake had partaken—all these evidences 
of his humanity, and a myriad more, exist, in kind, in 
the museums of Europe, to attest their former owner’s 
declaration to us, modern occidentals, athwart the 
oceans of time and the Atlantic, Homo sum; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto. But not only do the scenes 
sculptured or painted on the temples or in the sepul- 
chres furnish every detail concerning the Egyptians ; 
they give us the portraits, history, geographical names, 
and characteristics of an infinitude of Asiatic and 
African nations existing in days long anterior to the 


Exode—many of whom have left no other record of 
their presence on earth, and others again whose names 
are preserved in the Hebrew Scriptures.’ 

Not the least curious and important of the hierogly- 
phical revelations, is the synchronism which exists be- 
tween the Scriptural annals and the monuments of 
Egypt. The names of some of the Pharaohs are not 


only the same, but they are identified in particulars of | 


their history ; and authenticated portraits of sovereigns 
incidentally referred to in the Bible are now exhibited 
in engravings throughout the Christian world. These 
portraits are carried back to 3500 years ago (about the 
time of Joseph), but the synchronism cannot be traced 
earlier than 971 B.c. This is unfortunate, as it would 
be very interesting to identify in their monuments the 
Pharaohs who were contemporary with Solomon, Moses, 
Joseph, and Abraham. The earliest, however, as yet 
reached is Shishak, the conqueror of Rehoboam, son of 
Solomon; and indeed, as the Bible does not mention by 
name the earlier sovereigns of Egypt, there is little pro- 
bability of farther advance in this interesting study. 
As for the supposed death of the Mosaic Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea, it is neither countenanced by the text of the 
Pentateuch—which merely relates the destruction of 
Pharaoh’s host, chariots, and chosen captains—nor by 
the traditions of the Talmud, which expressly state 
that the king returned and reported the loss of his army. 
The hieroglyphics, however, are silent on both points. 
Neither has any trace at all been found in them of the 
patriarchal relations with Egypt. We may add that 
Mr Gliddon makes the pertinent remark, that if the 
validity of hieroglyphical history be proved ‘from the 
Scriptures for the times succeeding Moses, in all those 
cases where either record refers to the events mentioned 
in the other, the authenticity of hieroglyphical monu- 
ments in affairs whereon the Bible is silent, and which 


antedate Moses by twenty centuries, cannot fairly be | 


called in question. While mentioning portraits, let us 


descend to later times, and say that the portrait of 
Cleopatra, taken from the temple of Dendera, by no | 
means establishes the Shakspearian authority with re- | 
gard to the personal beauty of that ‘serpent of old | 


Nile.’ The Cleopatra of history appears to have been 
celebrated only for her powers of fascination and the 
splendour of her court. 

The earliest date of the sacred language is not 
known; but if the antiquaries are correct, there must 
be an error in the commonly-received interpretation of 
Bible chronology, the original fifteen hieroglyphic letters 
having been in common use only 250 years after Menes 
the first Pharaoh. This would carry back the origin 
of hieroglyphics to near the time commonly assigned 
to Cain and Abel! 


are long antecedent to the time of Abraham. 
language received afterwards some change, and in that 


form became more current as the hieratic or sacerdotal. | 


About 700 years B. c. there was introduced an alpha- 
betic kind of writing called the Demotic, Enchorial, or 
Epistolographic ; and this remained in popular use till 
it was suppressed by Roman imperial authority, and 
replaced by the Coptic alphabet, formed of Greek and 
Egyptian letters intermixed. 


| 
The prayer-book of the Egyptians, called the Book | 
of the Dead, is traced as far back as 3200 B.c. It | 


was a collection of hymns and liturgical prayers offered 
by and for the departed Egyptians; and extracts from 


it are met with on mummy cases, and every other ob- | 


ject connected with death or religion. In this antique 
ritual are taught the doctrines of the soul’s immortality 
and resurrection of the body; but instead of the Jewish 
commandments, and the Christian petitions for Divine 
aid to observe them, they present only a series of self- 
righteous assertions of innocence, supposed to be made 
by the departed spirit. In these, however, which are 
forty-two in number, is found the whole, and more 
than the whole, decalogue. 


The emblem of the scribe’s palette, | 
reed-pen, and ink-bottle, is found about 3400 years B.c.; | 
and books, indfcated by the sign of the papyrus or scroll, | 
This | 


——— 
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It is impossible to ascend to the origin of the mum- 
mies -that are covered with extracts from this ritual. 
Mummification, as the science is now called, is supposed 
to have been earlier than the Pyramids or tombs, the 
first mummies having been buried in the sand. The 
Necropolis at Memphis is twenty-two miles in length 
by about half a mile in breadth, and here, it is supposed, 
one-fourth of the population of Egypt was buried. 
The Great Pyramid was built 4000 years ago; but sup- 
posing the pericd of mummification to be only 3000 
years, Mr Gliddon calculates that the number of mum- 
mies in Egypt is about 500,000,000. A Cairo journal, 
a year or two ago, went further: it counted up the 
quantity of cloth in the wrappers, and came to the con- 
clusion that if the linen were manufactured into paper, 
it would bring into the pasha’s treasury L.4,200,000 ! 
The objection as to the vast space so many mummies 
would fill, is met by a calculation which shows that they 
could be contained in a cube half a mile in length, 
breadth, and height; although, so far from being 
cramped in room, the tombs of a single individual 
sometimes cover several acres of subterranean ground. 

Under the fourth dynasty the bodies were prepared 
by saturation with natron, and were baked in ovens, 
and wrapped in woollen cloth. The sarcophagus of 
Cheops was a plain monolithic bin, and that of Myce- 
rinus a rectangular chest, with an inscription in which 
the dead Osirian king is saluted with a sublime sim- 
plicity, ‘ Live for ever!’ Under the twelfth dynasty 
linen is found in use, the bodies are partially gilded, and 
all the luxury in coffins had commenced which, from the 
eighteenth dynasty down to the time of the Romans, re- 
mained at a great pitch of extravagance. Under the 
eleventh dynasty, round the ‘ sides are usually painted 
the whole sepulchral equipment of the dead—his bows, 
arrows, quivers, shirts, wigs, mirrors, sandals, and cos- 
metics. ‘They are, in fact, the pictorial portmanteau of 
an Egyptian gentleman twenty centuries before our 
era, as well as a bill of fare: his ducks, geese, haunches, 
shoulders, chops, bread, cakes, biscuits, flour—his drinks, 
water, beer, wine, white, northern, or Marzotic— his 
salt and pastiles—are detailed at the head of these 
coffins.’ The eighteenth dynasty is the era of the™fn- 
troduction of bitumen, which became known to the 
Egyptians through their conquests of Assyria 3%: the 
new fashion changed the colour of the mummies, which, 
since that epoch, are black, while those earlier embalmed 
are of the natural hue. By this time the system of 
idolatry had attained its full development; even the 
bodies of animals were at length emba!med as well as 
those of men ; and the religious simplicity of the earlier 
mummies existed no more. About the Augustan period 
the shape of the sarcophagus was changed, and the 
mummies were not wrapped in the human,form, but of 
an equal thickness all down, and swatheagia coarsely - 
painted cloth exhibiting portraits of the deceased. 

The cost of these embalments varied from L.4 to 
L.250, according 6 the rank in life of the dece: ; and 
the luxury of the coffin and ornaments. ere are 

ecimens still in existence which contain ibe 1000 

atds of linen, varying in texture from g calico to 
superfine cambric. The majority, however, belong to 
the middle-classes, and their cost is estimated at L.60: 
but calculating them all at the cheapest—namely, L.4— 
this would give an annual expense for manufacture of 
L.666,000. For our own part, however, unless the lowest 
classes were mummified at the public cost (which is 
very improbable), we do not see how even L.4 could have 
been paid for their funeral expenses ; and as Mr Gliddon 
remarks that only a single negro mummy has been 
found, although negroes were always very numerous in 
Egypt as domestic servants, there must, we think, have 
been a portion of the population allowed to moulder in 
the usual way. The whole of the revenue arising from 
this process belonged to the priests, ‘ who were the 
physicians, apothecaries, mummy-makers, undertakers, 
scribes, and sextons, and who, besides, leased out the 


repose. They held also the monopoly of the linen cloth 
used for wrapping the body, the flax for which was 
grown and manufactured by themselves. The mummies 
made, however, were so strictly the property of the 
purchasers, that a debtor was obliged to give up in 
pledge to his creditors the remains of his ancestors ; and 
if he died insolvent, his next relations were held bound, 
both in honour and law, to redeem them. 

The Pyramids, it is now known, were sepulchres for 
containing the mummies of the Pharaohs, ‘As to the 
epoch of those of Memphis,’ says Mr Gliddon, ‘ these 
were all built between the times of Noah and Abraham 
in the scale of Biblical chronology, and those of Menes, 
the first Pharaoh of Egypt, and the founder of the first 
dynasty at Memphis, and the thirteenth dynasty in col- 
lateral Egyptian hieroglyphical chronology. Thus all 
the Memphite pyramids existed and were ancient 2000 
years before Christ. All the pyramids in Lowey Egypt 
are 4000 years old; and taking the pyramid of Meeris, 
according to Lepsius’ letters, built between 2151 and 
2194 years before Christ, as the last of this series, the 
remainder will successively recede to above 5000 years 
ago.’ 

When a king commenced his reign, a small isolated 
hill of rock was fixed upon for his tomb, and a chamber 
excavated in it, with a passage communicating with the 
surface. Around and over this a course of masonry was 
built in a four-sided figure, converging at the top, in 
general of limestone, but in four instances of sun-dried 
brick ; and if the death took place during the year, this 
was immediately cased over, and thus a small pyramid 
formed. If the king lived a second year, another course 
of stone or brick was added, and so on another and an- 
other, till, as in the case of the Great Pyramid, the solid 
materials thus piled over the chamber in the rock would 
suffice for the construction of a city. * The pyramid con- 
tinued to be increased every year until the death of the 
king in whose reign it was erected, fresh courses being 
added each year of his life. When the king died, the 
work of enlargement ceased, and the casing was put on 
the pyramid. This was done by filling up the angles 
of the masonry with maller stones, and then placing 
oblong blocks one upon another, so as to form steps 
from the base to thé apex; after which, beginning at 
the top, and workifg downwards, these stones were 
bevelled off at the corners, so as to form one uniform 
angle, and give a smooth surface to the pyramid, leav- 
ing a perfect triangle. . . . Two conclusions will strike 
the observér : fif€t, that a pyramid, being smooth from 
its ~base to summit, was by its builders never meant 
to be reasc@fded: secondly, that the entrance was her- 
metically closed, never to be reopened; although its 
location, to judge by classical and Arabian traditions 
of hieroglyphics on the exterior, was probably indicated 
by a royal tablet, or stele, commemorative of the Pharaoh 
interred in each sepulchre...... The philosophical 
deduction from all this is, that the size of the pyramid 
is in direct proportion to the length of the king’s reign 
in which it was constructed, having been begun at his 
accession, and finished at his death. Large pyramids 
indicate long reigns, and small pyramids short reigns. 
The sixty-nine pyramids, therefore, represent some se- 
venty or eighty kingly generations (two kings having 
been sometimes buried in the same pyramid), the last 
of which race died before Abraham was born. Such is 
the law of pyramidal construction. Of its importance 
in chronology the reader can judge.’ 

In the Great Pyramid there are several chambers: 
the Great Hall, the Kings’ and Queens’ Chamber, the 
Well, as it is called, &c.; and there are air-passages 
co icating from these with their external surface. 
The ng-stones were eight tons in weight, but were 
re by the caliphs, so that the edifice can now be 
ascended as if by the steps of a stair. There is no 
danger either in the ascent or descent; although, in 
1831, Mr James Mayes, an English traveller, con- 
trived to commit suicide by throwing himself from 


sepulchral excavations in which the bodies were tq 


the summit. 
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The private tombs scattered around the regal pyra- 
mids are full of interest of the same kind; being 
covered with paintings of the manners, customs, genea- 
logies, &c. of the ancient Egyptians to such an extent, 
that the antiquary Lepsius promises to write the Court 
Journal of the fourth Memphitic dynasty, which flou- 
rished five thousand years ago! ‘The manufacture of 
glass,’ Mr Gliddon tells us, ‘ was known in Egypt 2000 
years previously to its reported discovery by the Pheeni- 
cians; and the decimal system of numeration, units, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, and upwards, was current 
in the days of the Pyramids, or 4000 years before the 
Arabs of Mohammed’s era. In the tomb of Eimei, 
architect of the pyramid of Shoopho, of the fourth dy- 
nasty, is an inventory of his wealth. There are, amongst 
other details, “835 oxen, 220 cows, with their calves, 
2234 goats, 760 asses, and 974 rams.” The numerals 
are hieroglyphical ciphers ; and the same decimal system 
is found in the quarriers’ marks on all the pyramids. 
Indeed it became evident that perhaps, with the excep- 
tion of steamboats, electrotypes, Daguerreotypes, the 
magnetic telegraph, chloroform, printing-presses, and 
cotton gunpowder, the arts and sciences, were much 
the same at that early period in the Valley of the Nile 
as at this time in our own country. ‘The drawings of 
the trades, as found pictured on the walls in the tombs, 
show the practical sort of people the Egyptians were.’ 
Corroborations of the last remark are to be found in the 
various paintings now extant of ‘carpenters at work, 
boat- building, musicians, poulterers, veterinary sur- 
geons, wine-pressing, brick-making, weaving, ploughing, 
transporting of columns,’ &c. All these are illustrated 
by, and serve as illustrations of, that sacred language 
which, at the end of fifty ages, speaks to us from the 
tombs almost as intelligibly as it did to the priests at 
a time which could only be known to the Jewish patri- 
archs as an old-world tradition. 

Having now run through these lectures—although not 
in a cursory manner, for one must pick his steps while 
traversing such a mass of erudition—we have only to 
recommend the volume to the studious reader, as one 
from which he will receive as much general information 
on Egyptiological science as he could obtain by the 
perusal of a variety of more bulky, though not more 
learned, productions. 


NEW HYPOTHESIS OF CONSUMPTION. 


. [We have received the following communication from Mr D. B. 
Stone of Bristol; and our readers will probably be interested by 
the novelty of the author’s conjectures, and more especially by 
the hopeful view he takes of a disease which has hitherto re- 
mained a standing opprobrium of the medical art. We are not 
competent ourselves to form any judgment of the real value of the 
hypothesis; but nothing which serves to stimulate thought and 
inquiry can be useless. } 

I wave ventured to address the following remarks to 
you (fur reasons which I shall by and by state), believ- 
ing that they contain the true explanation of the nature 
and causes of that fearful malady, ‘ pulmonary con- 
sumption ;’ fearful, not so much from the number of 
its victims, as from the circumstance that it is most 
fatal—not in infancy, when life is without plan, and 
attachments are but vague—not in old age, when the 
powers of mind and body are feeble, and seem but to 
wait to be suspended by an attack of some disease inci- 
dental to that period of life—but from its ravages being 
almost confined to youth and dawning maturity, when 
life is in its spring, and when those attachments are 
formed, and engagements entered into, intended to cease 
but with existence. I shall not now attempt to point 
out the reasons why this disease has hitherto baffled 
the inquiries of physiologists, but proceed at once to 
explain what I, with great confidence, believe to be its 
nature and causes. 


Life, or at least animal life, may be considered to be 
a prolonged struggle between opposing forces: the oxy- 
gen of the air endeavouring to unite with the various 
tissues and fluids of the body, and the vital forces pre- 
venting this union beyond the extent required for the 
maintenance of the conditions of health. Death is a 
suspension of those forces, and the consequent decay is 
but a recombination of the constituents of the body 
among themselves with the oxygen of the air. The 
various organs of which animal bodies are composed 
consisting almost entirely of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, the products of decomposition are car- 
bonic acid, from the union of oxygen and carbon; am- 
monia from that of the nitrogen with part of the hydro- 
gen; the remaining hydrogen escaping either free, or 
in combination with the small quantities of sulphur and 
phosphorus found in some of the tissues of sulphuretted 
or phosphoretted hydrogen. I have conceived it to be 
better thus to explain scientifically the nature of decay ; 
the popular idea not getting beyond destruction or 
perishing. 

It is now well understood that the office of the lungs 
is to expose the blood to the action of the atmosphere, 
and bring about the union of the carbon of the one with 
the oxygen of the other, producing animal heat. Now 
it seems impossible to effect this if the substance of the 
lungs were of a compact or hard nature, or without 
their presenting a very extended surface to the inspired 
air; this being contrived by their minute subdivision 
into an incalculable number of cells. Bearing these 
facts in mind, and remembering also that the materials 
of which the lungs are composed are obtained from the 
constituents of the blood, and are chemically identical 
with them, there will be no difficulty in perceiving that 
there is extreme liability of the substance of the lungs, 
in breathing, te enter into combination with the oxygen 
of the air, or, in other words, decay. To counteract 
this tendency, the vital forces are in action, and, in 
a state of health, are quite adequate to prevent the 
structure of the lungs from being impaired ; but if these 
forces be from any cause so reduced as not to produce 
this result, decay of their substance, indicated by tuber- 
cular deposits, as they are termed, follows. 

It seems here necessary to say something of the vital 
force. Of its higher manifestations the writer is here 
silent; but of that portion constituting animal and veget- 
able life, there seems to be every reason to believe it 
to be either electricity (as Mr Smee in his late work 
has attempted to show), or some modification of that 
surprising agent. Consumption, then, I conceive to be 
simply a decay of the lungs, and other soft tissues occa- 
sionally (tubercles being frequently found in consump- 
tive patients in the brain, and various other parts of 
the body), from a deficient supply of this protecting 


influence; and tubercular deposits, to be organic matter | 


in an early stage of decay. To explain my meaning 
further, take an illustration in close analogy :—The 
function of the stomach is to digest or dissolve, by the 
action of the gastric juice which it secretes, organic 
bodies submitted to it; but this secretion has no action 
whatever on the substance of the secreting organ, which 
is protected by the agency of the vital force; though 
it readily dissolves muscular fibre, or even part of the 
stomach of a dead animal: just such an influence does 
vitality exert over the lungs and other soft tissues which 
it protects from the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

It will be seen how completely these views are in 
accordance with what has been observed of this disease. 
Persons so afflicted suffer most, and the consummation 


is hastened most rapidly during the colder months, | 


when, as modern chemistry has revealed to us, a larger 
quantity of oxygen, principally through the displace- 
ment of aqueous vapour, is contained in a given volume 
of atmospheric air inspired by the lungs, and which at 
each inspiration is a constant quantity. In an enumera- 
tion of the causes of consumption in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ we find: ‘ Next to hereditary transmission of 
the consumptive diathesis, the causes in producing this 
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state of constitutiom are a sedentary life, more espe- 
cially when associated with a confined posture of the 
body and impure air; bad quality, or insufficient quan- 
tity of food; insufficient clothing ; excessive mental or 
bodily labour ; mental depression; and abuse of spiri- 
tuous liquors.’ 

I need scarcely point out in detail the harmony of 
the preceding theory with this statement. And it will, 
I think, be admitted, that in the great majority of con- 
sumptive cases a want of buoyancy of feeling manifests 
itself, indicating, from whatever cause it may arise, a 
deficiency of nervous energy; and although to this it 
may be objected that the nervous stimulus supplied to 
the lungs is not from the brain, but from the ganglions 
of the excito-motory system, yet every physiologist is 
aware of the intimate sympathy existing between the 
brain and that portion of the nervous arrangements. 
It is not a little remarkable, if this theory be the true 
one, that phthisis, the scientific name for consumption, 
means decay or corruption; thus arriving at the very 
threshold of the true explanation, and shadowing forth, 
as in numerous other instances in science, important 
discoveries arrived at by a better method. 

The mode of treatment, then, which these views sug- 
gest as a remedy for consumption, is to strengthen, in 
most cases, by increasing the healthy activity of the 
nervous system; just in the same way in which cures 
have taken place, to appearance spontaneously in some 
individuals, after unmistakeable symptoms have pre- 
sented themselves; when, on removing to a warmer 
climate, or from a painful or monotonous occupation, 
which has depressed the nervous system, new scenes 
and incidents have excited a vivid interest; thus in- 
| creasing the power, or, to vary the phrase, the quan- 
tity of the vital force. The present practice of acting 
|as though there were no remedy, because medicine 
|furnishes none, is obviously calculated to aggravate 
| the existing causes by further depressing the nervous 
| powers. 

A word before closing on the method employed in 
|the preceding explanation. Mr J. S. Mill, than whom 
there does not exist a higher authority, in his ‘System 
| of Logic,’ after explaining and illustrating the ineffi- 
| ciency of the methods of direct observation and experi- 
|ment in investigating physiological phenomena, says: 
‘Neither, again, after physical science had attained a 
certain development, could there be any real doubt where 
to look for the laws on which the phenomena of life 
depend, since they must be the mechanical and chemical 
laws of the solid and fluid substances composing the 
organized body, and the medium in which it subsists, 
together with the peculiar vital laws of the different 
tissues constituting the organic structure ;’ and again: 
‘The insufficiency of these resources (those of direct 
induction) is so glaring, that no one can be surprised 
at the backward state of the science of physiology; in 
which, indeed, our knowledge of causes is so imperfect, 
that we can neither explain, nor could, without specific 
experience, have predicted many of the facts certified 
to us by the most ordinary observation.’ He then shows 
that the a priori, or deductive method, is that which is 
alone practicable; and this I have endeavoured to apply, 
proceeding from the known laws of the oxygen of the 
air and of the elements of organized bodies, and their 
tendency to enter into combinations with the influence, 
so far as known, of the preservative power of the vital 
forces: and then verifying the results, by showing them 
to be in harmony with what is known empirically of 
the disease to be accounted for. I cannot help remark- 
ing in addition, that in the above quotations from Mr 
Mill must be found the reasons why the elaborate 
works on consumption extant, with their tables of dura- 
tion, and microscopic appearance of the tubercles, have 
hitherto furnished no explanation, and consequently no 
remedy, beyond a palliative for that fearful disease. 

The novelty of the above views rendering their rejec- 
tion all but certain with the medical periodicals and 

profession, there remained but a single resource: I have 


therefore submitted them to you as editors of a perio- 
dical of general literature, and now place them at your 
disposal. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE MEN. 
Tue following extracts from a paper by Mr P. H. 


Bouligny, having for title ‘Quelques Faits relatifs a | 
Homme | 
Incombustible,’ &c. which appeared in the ‘ Comptes Ren- | 
dus’ of the French Academy for May 14, will probably | 


l’état Sphéroidal des Corps. Epreuve du Feu. 


interest our readers:— 
In France, in England, in Italy, in all places where I 


have had occasion to speak of bodies in a spheroidal | 


state, I have met with persons by whom the question has 


been put to me, ‘ Should not some relation exist between | 


these phenomena and those of men running barefooted 


over liquid brass, of a white heat, or those where we | 


hear of the hand being plunged into melted lead, &c.??’ 
I have invariably replied, ‘ Yes, I believe there to be an 
intimate connection between all these facts and the sphe- 
roidal state;’ and I have afterwards, in my turn, asked, 
‘Did you witness any one of the instances to which you 
refer?’ and the answer invariably has been in the nega- 


tive. I confess that these queries, added to the marvellous | 


tales which I had perused in various works concerning 
the proof by fire, and incombustible men, admitted with- 
out reserve by some, and by others as obstinately disbe- 
lieved, warmly excited my curiosity, and rendered me 
extremely desirous of establishing the truth of such 
phenomena, and recalling them to the memory of the 
present day; for it is all, alas! as old as the hills—il 
sub sole novum. 

I wrote, in the first instance, to my friend Dr Roché, 
who passes his life in the midst of the furnaces of 
the Department de 1’Eure, and who is the healer of bodily 
ills to a portion of the Cyclopean population which it 
supports. His answer was to the effect, that a man named 
La Forge, aged about thirty-five or thirty-six, and very 
robust, frequently walked with naked feet upon the 
melted metal, immediately after its being poured into 
the trenches for casting into pigs: but he had not wit- 
nessed it himself. This was not sufficient to dissipate my 
doubts. I then betook myself to a foundry in Paris, 
where they smiled, and showed me the door. I said 
nothing, but withdrew, musing on the difficulties attend- 
ing the verification of a solitary fact—itself very simple. 


A short time subsequently I was fortunate enough to | 


meet with M. Alphonse Michel, who resides among the 
forges of Franche-Comté. 


M. Michel with great kind- | 


ness promised that he would institute careful inquiries, | 
and communicate to me the results. The subjoined is an | 


extract from a letter which I have received from him, 
dated 26th March last :— 


* On my return, I did not omit to speak with the work- 
men concerning the subject of our conversation, and gene- | 


rally was laughed at for my pains. 
not rebuff me. 


This, however, did 


One day, at length, finding myself at the | 


forge of Magny, near to Lure, I renewed my questions to | 
a workman, who assured me that nothing was more com- | 
mon; and to prove his assertion, at the moment when the | 


brass in a state of fusion was pouring forth from a Wilkin- 


son, he passed his finger through the incandescent jet. | 


An employé of the house repeated the experiment with 
impunity; and I myself, emboldened by what I beheld, 
likewise effected it. 1 would remark, that in making 
these trials, neither of us moistened our fingers. 

*I hasten to make you acquainted with this fact, which 
appears to me to support your ideas in relation to the 
p wel state of liquids; for the fingers being naturally 
more or less humid, it is, I think, to this humidity pass- 
ing into the spheroidal condition, to which their momen- 
tary incombustibility must be attributed.’ 

I have made the following experiments:—I have di- 
vided or cut with my hand a jet of melted brass, exceeding 
two inches in diameter, which sprang from ee 
of the melting pot, and immediately afterwards I have 
plunged my other hand into a mass of incandescent metal 
truly frightful to gaze upon: I shuddered involuntarily. 
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Nevertheless both hands remained perfectly unscathed ; 
and at the present moment, if anything give me cause 
for astonishment, it is that such experiments are not al- 
together common and every-day matters. \ 

It will probably be demanded of me, what precautions 
are necessary to preserve one’s-self from the destructive 
action of incandescent matter? I reply, None! Have no 
fear, but make the experiment with confidence, and pass 
the hand rapidly, yet not too much so, through the liquid 
brass: otherwise, if the trial be made timidly, and the 
action be too rapid, the resisting power possessed by all 
incandescent bodies will exhibit itself at the cost of the 
experimentalist. 

The experiment succeeds best when the skin is in a 
state of perspiration; and the trepidation occasioned by 
the vicinity of such masses of fire is highly conducive to 
placing the body in the state of moisture necessary for its 
proper performance: but on taking certain precautions 
we become absolutely invulnerable. I have found the 
following mode to answer best :—After rubbing my hands 
with soap, so as to give to them a polished surface, I at 
the moment of making the experiment steep the one I 
am about to employ in a cold solution of sal-ammoniac, 
impregnated with sulphuric acid; or, in place of that, 
fresh water. Regnault, who is engaged on this subject, 
says, ‘ Those whose profession is the handling and eating 
of fire, sometimes employ a mixture composed in equal 
parts of spirit of sulphur, sal-ammoniac, essence of rose- 
mary, and onion juice.’ 

M. Bouligny concludes by saying that the experi- 
ment, so formidable in appearance, is almost insignificant 
in reality, and that he has frequently repeated it with 
lead, bronze, &c. and invariably with like success. 


THE SHORT-TIME AND RELAY SYSTEMS 
IN FACTORIES. 


| A question affecting the wellbeing of a large class of 


operatives, and the prosperity of their employers, is 


| now agitating the manufacturing districts. It relates 


to the duration of daily labour in factories, and may be 
called the ‘ Long-Time Question,’ in opposition to the 
* Short-Time Discussion,’ till that was resolved by the 
Ten Hours’ Act passed in 1847. 

This measure having come into operation about a 
year since, we are now able, from data supplied from 
authentic sources, to judge of its effects in connection 
with what the other factory acts have done for women 
and children,* and to remark upon a means of evading 
these acts, which the masters have recently adopted by 
what is called the ‘Shift and Relay System.’ 

It would appear that, on the whole, the Short-Time 
System has worked well. It was at first feared that the 
reduction in the hours of labour, necessarily lessening 
the amount of wages, would diminish the personal com- 
forts of the operatives, and that they—for whose espe- 
cial benefit the act was passed—would be eager to have 
it rescinded ; that, moreover, their spare time would be 
spent in idleness and profligacy. 

Happily these fears have not been realised. There 
has been no diminution of wages that has not been 
practically made up by equivalent advantages. It has 
been found that the lessened amount of money received 
at the end of the week or fortnight is by no means in 
proportion to the reduction in the number of hours, ex- 
cept in Scotland, where it is precisely the same—namely, 
one-sixth. In England, under the old system, the two 
last hours of the twelve were not those in which the 
greatest energy and vigilance were shown; while under 
the new, the hands are enabled in ten hours to do more 
work, and in a better style, than they could in the first 
ten hours of a working-day; hence their wages are not 
so liable to abatements for bad work, and to fines for 
negligence. The masters have also found it necessary 
to accelerate the speed of the machinery, so that a 


* The ‘ Factories’ Act,’ passed in 1844 (7th Vic. c. 15), and the 
7th and 8th Vic. c. 29, solely applicable to print-works. 


greater amount of work is turned out in the shorter | 
time. The reports of the English factory inspectors 
inform us that the operatives get through their tasks 
with more hearty good-will, with greater care and 
attention, and in better spirits, than heretofore. We 
are also told that the spare hours have been employed 
profitably and well; so much so, as to aid materially in 
counterbalancing any pecuniary loss sustained by the 
daily loss of two hours’ pay. The females are able to 
attend to their household duties themselves, instead, as 
under the old system, of being obliged to employ hire- 
lings ; and, in consequence, their households are better || 
and more frugally kept. The factory children have now | 
time to acquire some education; for one clause in the | 
act of 1844 provides that where there is a good school 
in the neighbourhood, children from eight to thirteen |) 
years of age shall attend them half the day, and work 
the other half. ‘A combination of trade and school 
for such young persons,’ says Mr Leonard Horner, one 
of the factory inspectors, ‘is attended with great ad- 
vantages. Their intelligence and powers of observation 
are quickened by their employment, and by living more || 
amongst older people; school is made less wearisome ; || 
and their wages, small though they be, are more than 
sufficient to clothe them, and to pay for their educa- 
tion.” It would appear, indeed, that, with few excep- 
tions, all the educational clauses of the Factories’ Acts 
relating to children and young persons have worked 
well. 

The effects of the new system upon the adult males 
have been equally beneficial. The strict enforcement of 
the former acts applicable to women and young persons 
employed in factories has had a tendency to increase 
the demand for the labour of men, and to keep up their 
wages, Neither has their spare time been misapplied. 
‘I find much more garden ground is cultivated in the 
suburbs of large towns than formerly,’ writes the in- 
spector over one-third of the manufacturing districts of 
England. ‘It is no uncommon occurrence for hands 
who are employed at a factory to be residing in sur- 
rounding villages at a distance of four and sometimes 
five miles from their work. This reminds me not to | 
pass over unnoticed a remark made to me by a medical 
practitioner of much experience—* That the hands under 
the Ten Hours’ system enjoy an advantage which you 
cannot appreciate in money, but to the value of which 
they are keenly alive—improved health.”’ In truth, it 
needs not medical authority to prove that all, especially 
young girls and boys, must be benefited by walking 
long distances to and from their work, which, if not 
always sedentary, is often performed in close apart- 
ments. The benefits of the Short-Time movement are, it | 
would seem, fully and extensively appreciated by the 
operatives themselves: there is a common expression 
among them, ‘I would rather give up a meal a day 
than go back to long hours.’ 

To the workpeople, therefore, it would appear that the 
Short-Time Acts have been generally, though not uni- 
versally, acceptable. The exception is Scotland; and it 
may be noticed as characteristic, that the operatives here 
so much prefer, if not performing the maximum amount 
of work, receiving the maximum amount of wages, that 
many of them have struck in consequence of the re- 
duction of hours and pay. Mr Stuart, the Inspector 
of Factories for Scotland, reports as follows:—‘ Very 
many of the persons employed seem to have taken 
it for granted that when trade revived, as it has 
done, they would be able to prevail on their employers 
to pay them twelve hours’ wages for ten hours’ work: 
and their disappointment that wages are not raised to 
the old standard is such, that while I was in Glasgow 
for a fortnight in the month of April, several thousands 
of them discontinued to work, and about 4000 I hear 
still (ist May) hold out, refusing to receive less than 
their old wages. I had frequent opportunities at Glas- 
gow of communicating with the employers and employed 
of all classes; and I am very much inclined to think, from 
all I heard or observed, that the latter, with the excep- 
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tion of married women having families to attend to, and 
of overseers, clerks, and enginemen, who, on account of 
skill or superior qualifications, must have extra wages, 
would far rather have twelve hours’ wages and twelve 
hours’ work, than ten hours’ wages and ten hours’ 
work,’ 

Taking, however, the whole population of operatives 
in Great Britain, it may be with confidence stated that 
the Factories’ Acts relating to women and children, and 
the more recent ‘ Ten Hours’’ statute, have worked 
well for those on whose behalf they were enacted. They 
have appreciated the benefits so conferred on them, and 
have not misused the leisure the legislature has been 
the means of affording them. 

But as there are two sides to every question, and as 
there is no good unmixed with evil, so the interference 
of the legislature with factory labour has already caused 
some serious difficulties and embarrassments to the 
masters, and will eventually do so to the workpeople. 
Unhappily the operations of commerce from exterior 
causes are so intermittent and capricious, that the manu- 
facturers of this country are sometimes overwhelmed 
with orders, and at others their machinery is but partially 
employed, or stands wholly idle. The consequence is, 
that on some occasions they are called upon to manu- 
facture a vast quantity of goods in a short time; for 
if delay takes place, the market flies from them like an 
ignis-fatuus ; or else they have nothing to do, and work 
their mills at a loss. Itis then that these restrictions 
upon the periods of labour operate disastrously. Under 
ever so great a pressure, the law forbids them to allow 
their operatives to be employed longer than ten hours 
during each day, although for months previously a defi- 
ciency of trade may have prevented them from employ- 
ing them at all or only in part. 
master nor the man can make up for previous losses. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, in times of 
manufacturing prosperity, means should be taken to 
evade the law in respect of the hours of labour. This 
has happened to a very considerable extent of late by re- 
sorting to what is called the ‘ Shift and Relay System,’ 

This consists of working the operatives in classes or 
‘relays’ during the day, one gang succeeding another 
at stated intervals, yet each not working in each fac- 
tory more than the legal number of hours; by which 
the manufacturers have endeavoured to keep on the 
safe side of the law in the face of the 26th sec. of the 
7 Vic. cap. 15, which expressly states that ‘the hours 
of work of children and young persons shall be reckoned 
from the time when any child or young person shall 
first begin to work in the morning,’ &c. According to 
this plan, a relay of operatives may begin work at half- 
past five in the morning ; work four hours ; be idle four 
more; and then continue to work till half-past eight at 
night: making the whole number of hours, as computed 
by act of parliament, fifteen instead of ten. The con- 
trivance of ‘shifts,’ indeed, makes the whole number 
actually working hours; for by that the relay is not 
idle, but works the ‘ off’ four hours at another factory. 
By this ‘ shift’ a combination of mill-owners get fifteen 
hours’ work out of a given number of persons who get 
fifteen hours’ wages. This is a virtual repeal of all the 
Factories’ Acts. 

‘To show how extreme the pressure for manufactured 
goods is on some occasions, and of what value even 
minutes are, we may quote from Inspector Saunders’s 
Report:—*Statements have been made to the sub- 
inspectors and myself of overwork, by certain mill- 
occupiers running their machinery five minutes (a little 
more or less) over each meal hour, and in the same 
manner commencing work a few minutes before the 
meal hour had been actually completed; thus in the 
course of each day running the machinery from twenty 
to thirty minutes more than the ten hours.” The 
Scottish inspector mentions the case of a Paisley firm, 
which, by means of the Relay System—but by employ- 
ing adult males only for ten hours’ night-work—kept 
their machinery going for some time during twenty 


Ben 


Thus neither the | 


hours per diem, the other four being occupied for meals. 
This was done to supply a pressing demand for the 
American markets. This gentleman also reports that 
the system of Relays is very general in Scotland, exist- 
ing, in fact, in forty factories, and is perfectly satisfac- 
tory both to employers and employed. In some in- 
stances, indeed, as in the one case we have mentioned, 
it is, though illegal, indispensable. It does not appear 
that the less legitimate and proper contrivance of shifts 
is resorted to anywhere north of the Tweed. 

The inferences to be drawn from the facts we have 
adduced are—lst, That when work is plentiful, and 
danger exists of too much labour being exacted from 
operatives, especially from women and persons of tender 
age—the factory laws now in force are everything to 
be desired for all parties; but that, 2d/y, at times 
when slackness of trade is succeeded by too great an 
influx of it, some relaxation of the Short-Time statutes 
might with safety and advantage be allowed, in order to 
admit of both master and man making up for lost time 
and capital. In print-works propelled by water-power, 
the hardship is grievously felt ; for in them the time lost 
by floods or drought cannot be recovered on streams 
that are much subject to such fluctuations; and these 
losses, added to the ordinary vicissitudes of trade, cause 
the Short-Time Acts to be felt as a serious inconvenience 
by calico and silk printers. The difficulties which sur- 
round the whole question are doubtless great ; but it is 
to be hoped that the practical experience of those con- 
cerned, sifted and weighed by the government—whose 
constant exertions in favour of the working-classes 
must be warmly felt by them—will eventually bring 
the matter to a satisfactory adjustment. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG LADIES. 

This is a most difficult subject—How to treat young 
ladies. If you are a married man, your course is clear 
enough ; they regard you with perfect indifference ; allow 
you to take your seat at their father’s table without 
troubling themselves to criticise either your demeanour 
or your dress, To them you are a dummy—a monk—a 
monopolised individual ; you are safe in their indifference, 
except when you ofliciously offer your arm to them, and 
so stand in the way of a younger or single man. A married 
man, therefore, derives at least one advantage from his 
double state—the advantage of being regarded by the 
book muslin and bare shoulders that crowd metropolitan 
drawing-rooms with indifference, or, may be, contempt. 
Let a married man presume to pester a young lady to 
dance with him twice in one evening, and he would be 
sorry to overhear her comments on him at the morrow’s 
breakfast. A Benedict must submit to be snubbed by 
virgins. The truth must go forth; in the estimation of 
young ladies a family man is a ball-room nuisance. Leaving, 
then, all married men to meet virgin contempt with their 
best philosophy, to bear all the weight of the blame if the 
bachelors remain long over wine (for young ladies inva- 
riably declare that the married men detain the bachelors), 
let me turn to the unfettered men of England—to those 
epicures not yet betrothed to conjugal skirts, and who, 
moreover, with a moderation worthy of all honour, are con- 
tent to have for a home, at some L.20 per annum, one of 
those west-end palaces called clubs, from the contempla- 
tion of which the virgin minds of England shrink with in- 
stinctive horror. The unmarried epicure, if his wishes are 
bounded with the moderation to which we have referred, 
has a stormy path to traverse. Live and die a bachelor! 
Ha! ha! shout a hundred silvery voices in derision. It is 
no easy matter, let me tell you, my single friend. Did you 
hear the mocking music of that plotting hundred? Well, 
they have each netted a mesh in the net that is to catch 
you. And how will they lure you to the snare? Why, 
with baited smiles and dimples, and pearly rows of teeth, 
and scented breath, and fairy forms, and mountains of 
muslin, and yards of ringlets, and rarest perfumes, and 
crimson blushes, and whispered vows, and pouting pulpy 
lips. And these are snares, believe me, that count their 
thousands of victims, your humble servant among the 
number. Once defy beauty, and you must remain on guard 
against her forever. You will know no cessation of hosti- 
lities—she will pursue you to the grave—therefore it is in- 


dispensable for the single epicure to enter upon life with a 
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tough and a stout heart ; to him the dulcet accents of the 
virgin must ever recall the marriage bell; he must todch 
her hand as he would a red-hot cinder. He must be a block 
of ice, defying thaw, keeping at the same time in coolest 
places ; yet must he, for the satisfaction of his stomach, so 
act, that he may not give offence to his host’s daughters. 
He may not behave coldly towards them, and to treat them 
with marked attention would endanger his own peace of 
mind ; the safest course, therefore, for him to pursue, is to 
talk seriously with their father on the subject of marriages, 
to say incidentally that his host’s daughters will make 
charming wives, that, in fact, they deserve to marry into 
the very best families in the kingdom; and then (it must 
be dexterously done) let him advise their father to watch 
them narrowly, and to seek to ally them to titled husbands. 
By acting in this way, he will secure the good-will of the 
father, and, if the matter come to the ears of the daughters, 
flatter their pride, and make them turn their thoughts to 
coronets. He will of course have prefaced this discourse 
by declaring that he is not a marrying man; that, in fact, 
his habits are those of a confirmed bachelor ; besides, he is 
too humble and limited in his means to provide what he 
considers a suitable home for a specimen of nature’s 
masterpieces.— Knife and Fork. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN IRELAND. 


This invention has been introduced into Ireland, and is 
Now in operation on a portion of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. ‘One peculiarity of this telegraph,’ 
says Saunders’s News-Letter, ‘is, that the wires usually 
placed upon poles are in this instance buried at a consider- 
able depth in the ground. No person travelling on the 
line would suppose that such a mysterious agent as the 
Electric Telegraph was at all in operation. Two great ad- 
vantages are gained by the adoption of this plan—namely, 
security from the effects of lightning and depredations. 
The means employed for generating the electric fluid is 
somewhat novel, and consists in the use of a certain salt 
known to chemists as chloride of calcium, being, in fact, the 
pure base of lime. This salt has the property of attracting 
sufficient moisture from the atmosphere for keeping up the 
supply necessary to work the telegraph, thereby entirely 
dispensing with the use of acids, found by all electricians so 
destructive to the metals employed.’ 


COST OF PRISON ACCOMMODATION. 

The sums hitherto expended on prison buildings have in 
some cases been enormous. The cost is seldom less than 
L.100 to L.150 per prisoner (a sum sufiicient for building 
two or three neat cottages, each able to contain a whole 
family); and in some instances it has been much more. A 
portion only (the newest) of the County Prison at York, 
capable of accommodating only 160 prisoners, cost L.200,000, 
which is more than L.1200 per prisoner—enough, if it had 
been desired, to build for each prisoner a separate mansion 
with stable and coach-house.—/ourteenth Report of Prison- 
Inspectors, 


THE ZICZAC AND THE CROCODILE. 

On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a large crocodile, 
twelve or fifteen feet long, lying asleep under a perpendi- 
cular bank, about ten feet high, on the margin of the river. 
I stopped the boat at some distance, and noting the place 
as well as I could, I took a circuit inland, and came down 
cautiously to the top of the bank, whence with a heavy 
rifle I made sure of my ugly game. I had already cut off 
his head in imagination, and was considering whether it 
should be stuffed with its mouth open or shut. I peeped 
over the bank: there he was, within ten feet of the rifle. I 
was on the point of firing at his eye, when I observed that 
he was attended by a bird called a ziczac. It is of the plover 
species, of a grayish colour, and as large as a small pigeon. 
The bird was walking up and down, close to the crocodile’s 
nose. I suppose I moved, for suddenly it saw me ; and in- 
stead of flying away, as any respectable bird would have 
done, it jumped up about a foot from the ground, screamed 
* ziezac!’ ‘ziczac!’ with all the powers of his voice, and 
dashed itself against the crocodile’s face two or three times. 
The great beast started up, and immediately spying his dan- 
ger, made a jump into the air; and dashing into the water 
with a splash which covered me with mud, he dived into the 
river, and disappeared. The ziczac, to my increased admira- 
tion, proud apparently of having saved his friend, remained 
walking up and down, uttering his ery, as I thought, with 
an exulting voice, and standing every now and then on the 
tips of his toes in a conceited manner, which made me 


justly angry with his impertinence. After having waited 
in vain for some time to see whether the crocodile would 
come out again, I got up from the bank where I was lying, 
threw a clod of earth at the ziczac, and came back to 
the boat, feeling some consolation for the loss of my game 
in having witnessed a circumstance, the truth of which 
has been disputed by several writers on natural history.— 
Curzon’s Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, 


THE SHEPHERDESS’S CRADLE-SONG. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

S.eep, baby, sleep, 

Thy father tends the sheep; 

Thy mother shakes the little tree,* 

Down falls a pretty dream for thee— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

The skies are full of sheep, 

Each starlet’s but a little lamb, 

The moon it is the lambkin’s dam— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

The Saviour tends his sheep ; 

Ilimself the gentle lamb indeed, 

Who for us all was made to bleed— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

And thou shalt have a sheep; 

A sheep with golden bells so fine, 

A playmate he shall be of thine— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

And bieat not like a sheep; 

Or else the shepherd’s dog so wild 

Will come and bite my naughty child— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep— 

Away and herd the sheep; 

Away, thou shepherd's dog so wild, 

And do not wake my darling child— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


* The cradles are suspended to the trees. 


PHILOSOPIIY OF HAPPINESS. 


Whoever judges of things by appearance, finds that | 


Providence has distributed his gifts in a very unequal man- 
ner. I could show that we often attribute to Heaven what 
is alone due to our own ignorance, but I confine myself to 
the affirmation that Providence has conferred on all men 
the conditions necessary to happiness. Seeing that we are 
all able to perfect and develop our faculties, we have within 
ourselves a prompt and facile means of obtaining interior 
peace, and at the same time contentment and repose in 
ordinary life. If, therefore, education accustomed us better 
than it does to live with and in ourselves, to seek in faith 
and confidence the pleasures of conscience, by preferring 
them to the deceitful and fugitive pleasures of the passions, 
we should find at all times, and in every condition of life, 
the means of satisfying our innate desire for happiness.— 
Sigqnora Ferrucci. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 

This Ciasstcau Series, it is proper to mention, is not a mere 
reprint of the usual editions: every work is from carefully-collated 
texts of the best scholars and modern philologists, printed in a 
form to suit schools, and having Explanatory English Introductions 
and Notes, also Maps and Engravings where they appear requisite. 
The series is intrusted to the editorial care of Dr Zumprt of the 
University of Berlin, and Dr Scurtz, Rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh. Already five works have appeared; the last, just 
added, being Q. CURTIUS RUFUS, pe cestis ALEXANDRI 
MAGNI, illustrated with a Map of Alexander’s empire and cele- 
brated route to India. 

*,* The works are sold by all Booksellers. 
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